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Storing Ice in Warm Climates. 





A Virginia subscriber complains that it 
is difficult to store ice in his locality, stat- 
ing that there is much waste, and ask- 
ing a number of questions concerning the 
article which appeared in our Oct 13 is- 
sue. “In the first place, considerable waste 
is unavoidable in handling ice during hot 
weather, particularly in the south. The 
larger the ice house, the smaller the per- 
centage of waste. ‘The only way to get 
around this loss is to store enough to fur- 
nish all that is needed, taking into consid- 
eration the large amount that will melt. 
No air space should be permitted under the 
ice, as this will induce melting. It is best 
to fill in with sand, taking into considera- 
tion the matter of drainage and the exclu- 
sion of air. In cold storage, the main floor 
of the storage room is about 3% ft above 
the ground. This space is filled in solid 
with sand up to the top of the floor joists. 
Concerning the matter of sawdust between 
the weather boarding and the wall, made by 
nailing boards to inside of studding, and for 
arrangement of roof, see Hiles’ Ice Crop 
(supplied by Orange Judd Co for $1), as 
the explanation required would necessitate 
the use of several pages. 

Waste water must be carried away from 
ice house or the cold storage room as quick- 
ly as formed, and the room kept as dry 
as possible. Metal water sheds are placed 
over the floor joists and these drip into 
metal gutters between the joists. The 
amount of ice required to keep the temper- 
ature down to 34 degrees will depend upon 
the size of the building and the extent of 
the refrigeration. It may require 50 to 75 
tons, with from one to three re-icings. The 
ventilators should extend from the top of 
the room through the roof and be arranged 
so that they can be closed and opened at 
will. An architect can supply specifications 
from the building illustrated in our Oct 
13 issue. 

An excellent plan where ice is used in 
the shipment of southern vegetables is to 
combine a cold storage and ice house. The 
approximate cost will be from $500 to 1000, 
all depending upon the size and thorough- 
ness of the construction. If not too far 
removed from the supply of northern ice, 
it might pay the Va subscriber to have a 
supply shipped him during the winter. 


Why Seeds Fail to Grow. 


ALLEN. 





°c, Ln 





There are many reasons why seeds fail 
to germinate, or to grow after germinating. 
A frequent cause of failure is because the 
seeds are not sown at the proper time. 
Some kinds are sown too early, others too 
late. Seeds with a hard outer covering, 
like the asparagus, should be sown as early 
as possible in the spring, in fact, they 
would do better if sown in autumn, par- 
ticularly if the soil is light, so that the 
winter’s snows do not pack it down, as is 
the case with clay soils. Frost, or mois- 
ture, does not injure seeds of this character; 
on the contrary, they will not germinate if 
put in late so that they cannot have the 
benefit of these influences, which would 
be fatal to other seeds. On the other hand, 
many seeds must not be planted too early; 
prominent in this class is the nasturtium, 
a seed that long retains its vitality when 
kept dry, but will not germinate in eold 
soil, hence the necessity of late sowing. 
To make success sure the requirements of 
each species should be studied. 

Many seeds germinate quickly when 
sown, but the plants make a feeble growth, 
and the gardener cannot understand why 
he has such weak plants, when others of 
the same kind are strong, and that in soil 
not so rich in plant food. This comes from 
the manner in which the seeds are sown. 
It is an all too common practice in seed 





*From advance sheets of “Cabbage, Cau- 
liflower and Allied Vegetables.” 
Allen. 


By Cc. lL. 
Published by Orange Judd Co. 


sowing to make the drills without first pre- 
paring the soil finely, the seed is then sown 
among the small lumps, and covered as 
lightly as possible, when it should first be 
made fine and then covered with fine soil, 
which should be pressed firmly around the 
seed. 

There is stored up in every seed a latent 
germ, the embryo of a new life, the de- 
velopment of which is conditional upon oth- 
er natural causes. The influences that act 
upon the seed to cause growth are heat, 
air and moisture; and without a propor- 
tionate quantity of each there can be no 
plant life. Now, it follows .that when a 
seed is put into the ground and loosely 
covered with light, dry soil, it does not 
come in contact with sufficient moisture to 
soften its outer coating, neither is there 
sufficient heat, because of the too great cir- 
culation of air around the seed, to produce 
the chemical changes upon which vegeta- 
ble growth depends. 

The feeding roots of any plant are deli- 
cate white fibers, so small as rarely to be 
seen with the naked eye, and are never 
seen by the casual observer. Now, when 
these roots are formed, if the soil is not 
pressed firmly around the main root, these 
feeders have nothing to live upon; they 
must come in immediate contact with mois- 
ture, or the warm, dry air will destroy 
them, and the whole plant will stand still 
until new roots are formed, or in the mean- 
time perish. Hence, the necessity of press- 
ing the soil firmly around the seeds. 

Deep planting is another frequent cause 
of the seeds’ failure to germinate, or to 
make rapid growth after. The importance 
of more care in this direction cannot be 
overestimated. Take, for instance, sweet 
corn, and, in planting, cover % in to 5 in 
in depth. The former will germinate with- 
out a loss of 5 per cent, and the latter 
will not grow 5 per cent, and the exact 
ratio will be kept up. The cause for the 
difference is, that the conditions of growth 
are not complied with—the deficit being 
heat, which, at the season of corn plant- 
ing, does not exist at so great a depth from 
the surface. This same rule will apply 
to the planting of most other seeds. Proper 
eare in planting, and the too common prac- 
tice of burying seeds is just the difference 
between success and failure in their ger- 
mination and growth. 


Basket and Question Box. 


Pineapple Culture—W. D. T.: Pineapples 
are grown successfully in the extreme 
southern portions of the U S. However, 
they cannot stand frost, consequently will 
not flourish in any other part of the coun- 
try. The pineapple plantation produces one 
crop, then Gies down and ts renewed by 
planting suckers, which start from the 
axils of the leaves on the old plants. These 
are transplanted and with the best varie- 
ties produce a crop in about 18 months. The 
pineapple plant is not a perennial, but each 
plant dies after it is fruited. The crop is 
usually a profitable one, but requires con- 
siderable experience and a climate entirely 
free from cold weather. 


When to Cut Scions—D. D.: It is advisa- 
ble to cut your roots and scions as late in 
the fall as possible, just before the ground 
freezes. Carefully pack them in moist 
sand so that there will be no evaporation. 
The work of grafting can be done any time 
during the winter and the grafted stock 
can be carefully packed in moist sand un- 
til time for setting the following spring. 
Do not graft when the wood is frozen. Any 
material will do for wrapping, provided it 
is soft. It is mot necessary to use graft- 
ing wax in root grafting. It will do no 
harm, however. 


Johnson Grass—W, G, C.: This is a rank 
growing, coarse grass, valuable especially 
for the southern states, where timothy and 
higher grade grasses cannot be grown: It 
is not desirable for other localities for the 
reason that it has an underground root- 














SOLVING FARM PROBLEMS 





stalk and when it once gets a start it is 
very difficult to eradicate. Seed can be ob- 
tained from any of the large seed houses 
advertising in this journal. It is not ad- 
visable for you to sow this grass. 





Treatment of Peach Orchard—tT. J. g.: 
Plow your young peach orchard as late as 
possible this fall. Better still, plow in Sep- 
tember and seed to rye, then in the spring 
turn under the rye and prevent the growth 
of weeds by frequent cultivation. Cut out 
the borers just as soon as they are discov- 
ered. A great many of the eggs can be de- 
stroyed in late fall and early winter by 
washirg the trunks with a strong solution 
of soft soap. Use a scrubbing or whitewash 
brush and see that no part of the surface 
escapes treatment. 





Blackening Gun Barrels—M. T., N Y: 
The following is said to be a good method 
for blackening a rifle barrel. Scour the bar- 
rel smooth and remove all grease with lime. 
Coat the barrel with a mixture of 2 oz nitric 
acid, 4 oz tincture iron, 3 oz spirits wine, 3 
oz sweet spirits niter, 1 oz blue vitriol and 
1% pts rain water. Let the barrel stand in 
a cool place for 10 hours. Then take into 
a warm room and let it remain until dry. 
Rub the barrel with lard and then place in 
boiling water for 10 minutes. Take out and 
wipe inside and out. Let it stand until cool 
and then rub the barrel to remove the dead 
rust. Coat again with the mixture and. re- 
peat the operation six times. Oil the bar- 
rel and it will be in good condition. 
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making a keeping-‘of pure cider. It should be the 
hands on mn apple growe:s and dealers who handle “large 
quantities of fruit. ur mechanical intelligence bas 
Brought the nécessary appliances for cider making 
great perfection; yet we learn that ree-fourths or more 
of all Pthe cider made is s iled, a fact which is attrib- 
uted to a general lack of information of the plain, prac- 
tical and simple requirements to be observed in the mak- 
ing and Loma ff of eider, rather than to any other cause. 
pei ray a wh a 74 inches. Potieryce $1. 
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Errors in Pennsylvania Horticulture--I. 
PROF W. A. BUCKHOUT, EXPER STA, PA. 





T may seem a hard and 

blunt statement, but the 
mistakes in Pa horticul- 
ture are chiefly due to 
lack of intelligence, lack 
of knowledge of the fun- 
damental principles of 
plant nature and_  “*re- 
quirements, and of the 
simpler economies of management. The 
proof of this is open and plain on every 
hand. Here and there success is marked 
in-large letters, but they only intensify the 
general meagerness and poverty which sur- 
round them. 

If we take the large fruits, say the ap- 
ple and peach as the_commoner, what do 
we find? If orchards are young there is 
too often the evidence of hasty planting, 
of unpruned, top-heavy trees swayed by 
the wind before their roots have had time 
to gain a secure footing, of poor or even no 
attempts at cultivation, of grass and weeds, 
of no mulching to conserve the water so 
badly needed. If cultivation has been at- 
tempted we see slovenly work, bark scored 
or torn by the long heavily ironed whif- 
fietree, which ought never to be used in 
an orchard. Such injuries are seldom fully 
repaired. They are often fatal, although 
years may intervene. The older orchard, 
half-grown for instance, how seldom is it 
uniform. Some trees are pushed half over 
by the prevailing wind, some are weak and 
plainly ailing. Why? A score of reasons 
may be given as probable. Then comes the 
search for symptoms. The physician who 
has made a special study of the human 
body in health and 
disease, questions 
his patient, finds out 
where the root of the 
difficulty lies and ap- 
plies such remedy as 
experience hasshown 
best. The fruit 
grower must do the 
same. By his own 
efforts or by proxy, 
he must know what 
is wrong before he 
can expect to make 
matters right. It is 
sometimes easy, but 
not always. 

With the peach al- 
most every where, 
and with the apple 
less so, borers in the 
base of the trunk 
may be the cause. 
The tell-tale gummi- 
mess in the one and 
the reddened, worm- 
shaped dust masses 
in the other, are in- 
fallible signs. No 
tree can long. sur- 
vive persistent at- 
tacks of this kind, 
and the remedy is 
plain. Cut out or 
extract the offenders 
—the sooner the bet- 
ter. Neglect is fa- 
tal. More frequently 
the cause of ail- 
ment is obscure. No 
one has yet put his 
finger on the exact 
cause of peach yel- 
lows, nor, until re-. 
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cently, of a number of the fungous diseases 
of the apple, and in their earlier stages 
many of these disorders are practically in- 
determinable. Moreover, their general ef- 
fect is rather that of weakening the tree and 
thus making it subject to attack from 
other sources. In many instances (not all, 
by any means) the scale insects are found 
on trees primarily weakened by other 
causes. Hence _ arise many perplexing 
cases, for some of which there is no rem- 
edy but destruction and starting anew 
with fresh and clean stock. 

But an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure, and returning to our first 
case, the best remedy for the borers is to 
have no borers. Make and keep the condi- 
tions such that rarely can they gain a 
foothold. If they find entrance, expel them, 
but guard well the entrance. Keep the 
ground about the trees perfectly clean, not 
only of sprouts (always out of place) but 
even of tufts of grass or weeds. Then a 
glance will disclose the first signs of at- 
tack, and attack itself will be less frequent 
since the enemy needs concealment and 
protection while laying its eggs, and should 
the danger be great the special protective 
devices, smearing with sticky substances, 
covering with paper and the like, can be 
easily applied. These may be necessary, 
commonly they are not if sufficient care 
is otherwise taken. Similarly with the 
less obvious or more obscure insect and 
fungous disorders. Attention to details of 
soil preparation, planting, cultivation and 
pruning all pay in that thereby is _ se- 
cured the healthy, vigorous growth which 
wards off attack, and leaves no room for 
parasites. But the average man, careful 
it may be in some things, is prone to neg- 








HORTICULTURAL DISPLAY OF LONG ISLAND INSTITUTION.—See Page 520. 
From 1000-ACRE FARM OF THE STATE HOSPITAL FOR CHRONIC INSANE. 
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lect others, and particularly, to fail in 
that general watchfulness which detects 
the first appearance of an enemy, and meets 
it before it has gained a foothold. 

The case is not materially different with 
small fruits. Specific as their diseases and 
difficulties are, they call for substantially 
the same means and the same_ general 
methods. To neglect the obvious precau- 
tions which experience dictates, hoping to 
find some special antidote which will kill 
the foe with no injury. to the friend, is to 
say the least, trusting to a very poor 
crutch. The chances are that when the 
stress comes it will not bear the weight. 

The writer receives many inquiries and 
specimens from all over the state, present- 
ing in more or less detail the problems 
which practical men meet. Upward of 
three-fourths of these cases are so simple 
or well-known that the solution is com- 
paratively easy. The remainder, either 
from vagueness and uncertainty of descrip- 
tion, mistaken identity, or being really new 
or abstruse, present considerable difficulty 
and replies to them must be of little avail 
to the questioner. The first named group, 
moreover, represents what every intelli- 
gent fruit grower should and must know 
for himself. The oyster shell scale, the 
tent caterpillar, the codling moth—in any of 
their stages, or the twig blight, the apple 
scab, the leaf curl—all should be recognized 
on sight, since distinctive characters are so 
plain and simple. If taken in time and 
intelligently handled some of these can be 
successfully warded off, and all may be 
kept within bounds, while if allowed to 
take their own course they too often obtain 
complete possession and remain so long as 
there is anything to feed upon. 

Just now great in- 
terest attaches to the 
San Jose scale, that 


recent introduction 
which threatens to 
be so destructive. 


Unfortunately it has 
become widely dis- 
seminated, particu- 
larly over the east- 
ern part of the state, 
It is idle to stop to 
inquire for some spe- 
cific remedy. Even 
if such is found, the 
practical difficulties 
in its use would ren- 
jer it but partially 
successful. This 
scale is essentially a 
child of neglect. The: 
wide-awake orchard-' 
ist will not have it, 
If by any chance it 
should circumvent 
him and obtain lodg-! 
ment, he will burn 
the stock, root and 
branch, or, if but a 
slight attack, prune 
out the affected 
branches and burn 
them, then spray the 
remainder with pe- 
troleum or fumigate 
with hydrocyanic 
acid gas. In the 
hands of such men 
the pest will be kept 
under control. It is 
with the easy-going 
and unobservant that 
it will spread, and 
cause wide damage. 
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Rotation in Crops. 
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[The gist of an address delivered by Prof 
Thomas Shaw, Minn exper sta, before the 
Illinois live stock breeders’ assn, at Spring- 
field, last week.] 

The tendency of the one crop system is 
to deplete the land of some of the elements 
of its fertility. When such a result is 
reached its producing power is gone, even 
though other food elements should remain 
in ample supply. Land can no more pro- 
duce if one of the important elements of 
fertility is gone, until the exhausted ele- 
ment is restored, than a machine can be 
made to do its work, in which some of the 
important parts are wanting, until these 
have been restored. The one crop system 
means land robbing in 99 cases out of 100. 
Even where purchased fertilizers are ap- 
plied to the soil to restore the waste, no 
system of applying artificial fertilizers can 
be adopted tirrat will keep soil for any pro- 
longed period in a healthy mechanical con- 
dition, in the absence of a judicious system 
of rotation. 

The benefits of rotation are many. Ro- 
tation prolongs the producing power of the 
land. It means diversity, which is always 
a safer system of farming than the grow- 
ing of one crop. When all is staked on one 
crop and that totally fails, then all is lost 
for the season. Diversity in crop produc- 
tion also leads eventually to the growing of 
stock to consume the coarse products grown 
on the farm, and this means a long stride 
in the direction of the conservation of the 
fertility of the soil. Rotation hinders the 
multiplication of weeds and insects. There 
is no form of weeds that ever grew on till- 
able land, and no form of insect that ever 
preyed upon crops, that cannot be fought 
in this way. They may not be fought to a 
finish, but they can be kept reasonably at 
bay. 

Rotation so diversifies the work of the 
farm that the farmer is not so pressed 
with work at some seasons that he cannot 
properly save his crops. Nor has he so 
little to do at other seasons that he has 
nothing to do but wrangle over politics the 
whole winter, when he ought to be fatten- 
ing steers at home or producing milk for 
the dairy. Rotation helps to maintain a 
proper mechanical condition of the _ soil; 
that is, it helps to keep it in that condition 
which will make it easy of tlllage, gives in- 
creased power to hold moisture and thus 
renders it far more productive. The most 
important feature of all rotations is the 
grass crop. The aim should be to intro- 
duce this crop into the rotation as often as 
possible. When this cannot be done, let 
some other crop the equivalent of grass 
take its place. Due attention to this mat- 
ter alone would revolutionize farming in 
the northwest. 

It is not possible to give rotations that 
will have equal adaptation for all soils, or 
even for localities, with soils similar, but 
where the climatic conditions differ ma- 
terially. Far better it is to give principles 
that should govern rotations, and which 
must be fitted according to the nature of 
the conditions. Aim to make the rotations 
as short and free from complications as 
possible. Some three year rotations, such 
as clover, corn and grain, are unexcelled. 
Make rotations short and simple. Always 
aim to apply the farmyard manure on the 
pasture crop the previous winter, or on 
the pasture some time in the season before 
it is broken up. Always try to have the 
pasture crop followed by some gross feed- 
ing plant, as corn, field roots or potatoes. 
Sugar beets should not be included. Always 
try to follow the cultivated crop with 
some kind of small grain, as the soil is then 
kept clean, rich, in good tilth and moist. 
Put in the grain crop by simply pulveriz- 
ing the soil without plowing. Sow grass 
and clover seed on the grain crop. Never 
summer-fallow land without burying at 
least two green crops in the soil to enrich 
the land, to add to its store of humus and 
thus to increase its power to hold moisture. 

{ Some short rotations: Follow clover with 
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corn and corn with any kind of small grain 
that may be desired; of course this rota- 
tion cannot be followed where clover will 
not thrive. Grass in meadow and pasture, 
foliowed by corn and then two crops of 
grain in succession, is a good five years’ ro- 
tation. Pasture, corn, grain two or three 
times; this rotation will depend on the 
duration of the pasture. It has special 
adaptation to those localities where graz- 
ing is profitable and where such abiding 
grasses as blue grass and orchard grass 
grow freely. Summer fallow followed by 
wheat, wheat, wheat; this rotation is for 
the farmer who persists in growing wheat. 

Give heed to this question of rotations. It 
means the better conservation of soil fer- 
tility, larger returns and happier and more 
prosperous homes. 


Care of Garden Tools. 


B, S. HIGLEY, OHIO. 








I am too lazy to work with any but bright, 
sharp tools. I never permit anyone besides 
myself to use any of my wheel hoe imple- 
ments. As soon as any one of these is no 
longer in use, that particular implement 
is taken into the storeroom, wiped clean 
with a rag and put in its place, and this is 
done although that very same tool may 
be taken out and returned several times 
that day. The same rule is invariably fol- 
lowed as to.the use and care of all other 
garden tools. They are never left lying 
about, never permitted to get wet and are 
wiped off carefully after each using of 
them. As no hired help can be trusted in 
this respect, I never fail at the close of 
each day to examine my collection of tools, 
hunting up any that are missing and clean- 
ing such as need it. 

In the fall, after the farm and garden 
work is done, I clean all the implements 
thoroughly, grease the bright parts with 
bacon rind and store away in a dry place 
for winter. As a result, I find everything 
in fine order for work the next spring. Pos- 
sibly the reader may think my plan involves 
an unnecessary amount of care and work. 
I do not think so. It is easier and cheaper 
to keep tools in good order in some such 
way than it is to put them in order by 
hours of hard work, when these tools are 
needed. To work with rusty, foul and dull 
tools nearly doubles the labor, besides hin- 
dering the progress of the job in hand. Be- 
sides all that, my tools are always in good 
order, and they last indefinitely. I consider 
this latter point one of the greatest impor- 
tance, not only to the gardener, but to the 
farmer also. Tools cost too much to be al- 
lowed to rust and rot through gross neglect. 


Don’t Build Fences Too High. 


L. D. SNOOK, GEORGIA, 








As a rule, most farm fences are built 
higher than they should be. This is par- 
ticularly*true of board and all wire fences, 
that is, if, after being constructed, you 
complete the job by plowing two furrows 
on each side. After plowing the second 
furrow, then with plow and team throw the 
last furrow on top of the first. This leaves 
a ditch along each side and about 2 ft from 
the fence. You will find that any animal 
inclined to be breechy, when standing by 
the fence with the fore feet in the ditch, 
will not attempt to jump any sooner than 
it would if the fence had been 1 ft high- 
er and not bordered by the ditch. Another 
point gained is if boards are used you can 
dispense with at least one wide board at 
the bottom, or two strands of wire if built 
of wire. 

The posts will also last longer and are not 
so susceptible of being raised up by the ac- 
tion of frost, as the ditches at each side act 
as a drain. Where the Virginia crooked 
rail fences are used this plan is not prac- 
ticable. After the posts are set or driven 
is the best time to do the plowing. After 
that is done and boards or wire in place 
it makes a neater job to go over the line 
and with a shovel throw up the soil in 





places where the plow may have failed to 
do it in a proper manner. One man can 
usually fit up half a mile of fence in less 
than a day. This is not required unless 
hogs are to be pastured. It is evident the 
lower you can make a fence the less liable 
it is to injury from heavy winds, costs less 
and is more lasting than higher fence. 





Disposition of Straw in the East. 





Spread the straw on the ground in the 
fall and plow it under in the spring, using 
a jointer on the plow to turn the straw 
down in the furrow out of the way of cul- 
tivator.—[C. O. Morris, Mercer Co, N J. 

Spread wheat straw over the wheat ground 
after sowing during the fall and winter. The 
straw acts as a mulch, keeps the ground 
moist, which makes the wheat and timothy 
grow. While there is some loss of ammo- 
nia from the manure when’ put on as a 
top-dressing, yet more benefit is derived 
from the excellent set of clover obtained. 
[W. H. Riddle, Carroll Co, Md. 





Preventing Pawing—The illustration 
shows a device which will successfully 
° break horses of paw- 

a _ — ing in the stable. The 
main piece is a round 

stick of heavy wood about three inches 
thick and as long as.the stall is wide. At 
the middle is attached an eye-bolt by which 
the beam is suspended from the front of 
the manger, about as high as the horse’s 
knees. The ends are left free to release 
the horse’s legs should he step over it. A 








few uncomfortable biows received while 
pawing generally effect the cure.—[A, 
Franklin Shull, Ohio. 





Practical Country Road Building—Some 
practical demonstrations of economical 
road building have been done at Calhoun, 
S C, by the U S dept of agri. The various 
kinds of materials found nearby were used 
upon a stiff clay road, which was almost 
impassable during wet weather. The road 
was macadamized to a depth of 9 in and 9 
ft wide. The gneiss surfacé on either a 
telford or macadam foundation gave a hard 
smooth road. Gravel or macadam was also 
satisfactory, with a coat of sand on top of 
the clay, rolled down smooth and hard, but 
quartz did not consolidate readily with the 
macadam or telford. 





A Good Skunk Trap—I use inch boards 
to make the box, 10 in wide and 22 in long. 
The back, a, is 20 in high. To the bottom 
of the trap door, b, is attached a string, ¢, 
which runs through a hole, d, in the top of 
box, then over the back part, a, to the trig- 
ger, e. Bore a hole at the back of the trap 




















A BOX SKUNE TRAP. 


and place a smal stick, g, through the hole 
with the notch, hk, init. Make a notch, i, in 
the end of the box and put the trigger, e, in 
the two notches. Place the bait on the end 
of the stick, g. When the animal moves 
the bait stick, the trigger flies out, the 
door falls and holds him fast.—[{J. W, 
French, Steuben Co, N Y. 








BREEDING AND FEEDING 


The Sayda Family of Jerseys. 


D. D. BISHOP, CONNECTICUT, 





Our present interests have their begin- 
ning in Sayda III, No 17317, that was con- 
tributed by Mr Edgar Brewer of Hartford 
Co, Ct, to the World’s fair dairy tests at 
Chicago. The picture shows her in her 
prime, before she went into that strain and 
waste, when she had to be milked three 
times per day. It is much to be regretted 
that, owing to the ill health of her owner 





NO 17317. 


SAYDA III, 


at that time, no record is available of what 
she actually gave in milk and butter when 
she was at her best. 

From the succulent meadows of the Ct 
valley the change was made to Chicago in 
her 12th year, the oldest cow of the 75. 
Calving on the grounds, she gave at flush 
for the judges, 50 lbs milk in one day that 
made 2 lbs 4 oz butter. In the cheese test 
she made 56.82 Ibs from 524.4 lbs milk, gain- 
ing no flesh. In 90-day test, with her feet 
disabled by “stable soreness,” she made 
170.094 lbs butter, putting all her feed into 
the pail and 21 Ibs off her bones. She held 
her own, in spite of fresh cows offered for 
the 30 days, so that she was chosen 
fourth by Mr Fuller for the new list when 
she had been milking 170 days. 

She was thé only cow of any breed that 
had a daughter capable of taking her place 
if she had failed to stand the strain. Upon 
my personal assurance to the parties act- 
ing for the committee that the daughter 
was up to the work, Sayda M, No 46195, was 
hurried west. Calving on the cars in tran- 
sit, she survived that shock to take her 
place in the supplemental herd, endured 
all that the rest suffered and showed her 
great strength by giving after the return 
shipment, and still upon dry feed (Sept 28 
to Oct 4) 201 Ibs 3% oz milk, making 22 
lbs 11% oz butter in a seven-day test for 
her owner, C. A. Sweet of Erie Co, N Y. 

To the educated observer, Sayda’s Prince 
No 28501, the oldest of her sons that was 
brought to public notice, speaks for him- 
self, as his dam does, better than any de- 
scription. His list of first prizes and sweep- 
stakes would be simply to recount the times 
he appeared to claim them. His daughters 
have been picked up by the highest class of 
buyers, fully satisfying modern exactions. 





Jottings From the Farmers. 





Round barns are quite common in some 
parts of the country, but Kelly Bros of 
Delaware Co, N Y, are the first to build 
one in that section. It is 70 ft in diameter, 
220 ft around, with silo in center to hold 
200 tons cf ensilage. The barn contains 
stalls for 50 cows and horses on ground 
floor, with sufficient storage room for 
forage and bedding and other conveniences 
on second floor. There is a threshing floor 
85 ft long on third story. The sills, plates 
and joists are all of best second growth 
oak, 1 in thick and 6 in wide, all set on edge 
,and put on as hoops with timbers 2x8 and 
2x6 and 2x4. The frame is oak throughout, 
covered with pine novelty siding and best 
.cedar shingles. These gentlemen had plans 








all made for a barn 60x60 and even had bill 
made out for the lumber when they saw 
what F. C. Curtis had to say about round 
barns in American Agriculturist of Feb 

’99. By corresponding with Mr Curtis 


and F. M. Benedict, they changed their 
plans, got out their lumber, graded and 
built foundation and have erected their 


barn. They superintended the work from 
beginning to end and with the ideas they 
got from Mr Curtis and Mr Benedict they 
did their planning and have saved money 
and feel well satisfied with their barn. This 
is an example of the good you can do your 
neighbors and brother farmers by 4detting 
your thoughts be known to them through 
the pages of American Agriculturist, 
which is ever open and ready to tell what 
you have to say.—[M. F. Boggs, New York, 





Now is the time to lighten the spring 
work by hauling-out the manure and plow- 
ing. Men are more plenty and wages lower 
at this end of the year. It makes the winter 
shorter to keep the fall work along.—[D. W. 
Latham, Providence Co, R I. 





As the Belgian hare boom is about over 
in Cal and a fine of $100 confronts anyone 
in San Diego Co letting them run at large, 
perhaps your readers will be thankful if 
you will caution them not to invest too 
heavily in rabbit farming.—[H. Vogeler, 
Placer Co, Cal. 





Cultivation has the same effect on the 
food of plants as has mastication on the 
food of animals. It divides it finely so that 
with the aid of water the plant will be 
able. to appropriate to itself the nourish- 
ment most needed. The proper cultivation 
of the ground is one of the greatest factors 
in the production of a crop.—[T. B. Bran< 
don, Ontario. 

RE 


Investigation of Feeding Problems 


Cc. L. GATES, PENNSYLVANIA, 





An apparatus is approaching completion 
at the Pa exper sta which is of great sci- 
entific interest to farmers. It is called a 
respiration-calorimeter, and by its use it 
is expected that much light will be thrown 
on some cf the problems of animal nutri- 
tion and stock feeding. The essential por- 
tion of the apparatus suggests in appear- 
ance a huge refrigerator or cold storage 
box, with a number of unusual looking at- 
tachments. It was patterned after the one 
devised by Profs Atwater and Rosa at Wes- 
leyan university of Middletown, Ct, for ex- 
periments on man, but is about three times 
as large, and with such changes in de- 
tails as were rendered necessary by the 
more bulky food of cattle and by the fact 
that the subject of the experiment could 
not, as in the case of man, aid the experi- 
menter. 

The box consists of an inner chamber of 
sheet copper, which can be tightly closed. 
It is in this chamber, which is lighted by 
plate glass windows and supplied with a 
constant current of pure air, the animal 
is placed *during the experiment, where it 
may comfortably remain for several days. 

The object of the experiment is to study 
the food as a source of energy, or in other 
words, as the fuel*of the body. Food is 
burned in the body somewhat as coal is 
burned in a locomotive and gives much the 
same final results, viz, heat and motion. A 
bushel of corn or a bale of hay, if burned 
in a furnace gives off a certain definite 
amount of energy as heat. If we feed the 
corm or hay to an animal, we supply the 
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animal with just that total amount of en- 
ergy. 

The aim of the experiments to be under- 
taken with the respiration-calorimeter is 
to find out what proportion of this energy 
can be utilized by the animal to produce 
meat or milk or work, and how much is 
simply used up in heating the surrounding 
air. A comparison of the corn and hay, for 
example, in this respect, will show which 
one contains the greater store of energy 
in available form. Similarly, a comparison 
may be made of the ability of different ani- 
mals to utilize the energy of the same 
food, or of the influence of various exter- 
tial conditions, such as temperature, wa- 
ter supply, light, excitement, etc. 

The comparisons are made much as we 
might make them with a locomotive. Know- 
ing the energy contained in the coal, an 
analysis of the waste products, including 
the gases from the stack, and a determina- 
tion of the heat given off, would furnish 
the elements necessary for the comparison. 
In the case of the animal, the visible ex- 
ereta can be readily collected and analyzed 
by proper appliances. The flue gases are 
represented by the breath of the animal, 
the gases of which are carried out of the 
chamber in the current of air. This air is 
analyzed as it goes in and comes out of 
the chamber and the heat given off by the 
animal is measured. Not only can every 
ounce of food consumed be accounted for, 
but just what it is used for will be deter- 
mined. 





A Straw Hog Shed. 


J. L. IRWIN, KANSAS. 





“The best shed I ever had,” said a suc- 
cessful swine raiser to the writer, the oth- 
er day, “was a straw shed. It was much 
warmer in winter than one could possibly 





THE STRAW SHED. 


be that was built of lumber, anti by taking 
out the north and south sides in summer 
time it furnished a cool and airy retreat. 
It was practically inexpensive, the cost 
being almost confined to the labor.” He 
then went on to explain the building of 
his shed. It was 12 ft each side the ridge 
pole, or 24 ft wide and 32 ft long. Of course 
any desired length could be made. The 
ridge pole is laid in the crotches of posts 8 
ft above the ground. These posts should be 
set deep enough in the ground to give so- 
lidity to the structure. For the same rea- 
son it is well to place them not more than 
8 ft apart. 

The outside posts should be set the same 
distance apart and should be two or three 
feet lower than the middle row. Lay poles 
across the tops of these also. If it is not 
possible to obtain crotches, the poles can 
be flattened at the ends and spiked to the 
posts. Then cut poles long enough to reach 
from the ridge pole to the outside and ex- 
tend over a foot or so. Notch these poles 
where they lay over the ridge and eave 
poles. This will keep them in place. These 
poles should be laid at a distance not to 
exceed three feet. Over these, crossing 
them, put on a layer of fine branches with 
a few poles to support the straw, which is 
to be thrown on to complete the roof. When 
enough straw has been thrown on, weight 
and fasten in place so it will not blow off. 

For the sides, set posts extending to the 
top of the roof and about three feet from 
the roof supporting posts. Then fill in the 
spaces between with straw, with poles ly- 
ing horizontally just inside the posts to 
keep it in place. Near the bottom for a 


distance as high as the hogs can reach 
the poles should be put close enough to- 
gether to prevent the hogs from pulling the 
The door should be made on 


straw out. 





LIVE STOCK INTERESTS 

















the south side. It is not necessary to have 
this more than three feet wide and four 
high. It can be put in by setting posts 
and building up the sides of the door frame 
as the side walls are being built. When 
the door has reached the desired hight, a 
half dozen poles laid across will support 
the straw wall to be built above. For clos- 
ing the opening a door can be made of lum- 
ber or the opening left, as little cold will 
enter. 

If there is any better material for the roof 
than straw at hand, such as long slough 
grass or cane, it can be used, as it will turn 
the water better. The shed should be built 
on high ground and the inside filled in so 
that there will be no surface water running 
into it. Fresh material for roof and walls 
will not be necessary oftener than every 
two or three years, and this will take but 
little work, as the posts and poles of the 
old shed will be in position for the new. 





Winter Horse Raising. 


J. A. MACDONALD, 





The new method to make the farm 
horse pay his way every day in the year 
is to keep good, sound, sizable mares and 
breed them in the fall, preferably Nov. The 
foal then comes in Oct when fall work is 
mostly finished and from then till March 
or April, given a comfortable box stall, she 
will raise a fine foal during the winter pe- 
riod of idleness, and when spring opens 
up, the foal is weaned and the mare is 
ready to begin the spring work and will 
work moderately right along up to the fol- 
lowing Oct. 

I have always practiced working my 
mares right up to the time of foaling, 
with no injurious results, as long as_ the 
mares are being fed plenty of grain. A 
mare of 1000 lbs weight, worked hard up to 
near the time of parturition, needs not less 
than 14 lbs grain, chiefly oats. Thus fed 
the mare with foal can be worked pretty 
hard. Assuming that the mare foals in 
Oct no more work is expected from her all 
winter, though light work will not hurt. A 
warm, well-ventilated box stall is provided 
for the mare and foal; if a water basin is 
placed in’ the box stall, all the better. 

With plenty of pure water all that is nec- 
essary for the mare and foal all winter is 
a generous allowance of hay and oats, with 
an occasional feed of boiled stuff, as boiled 
barley, but if roots are fed generously, tur- 
nips or carrots, there is no need of boiled 
messes. With an abundant supply of 
roots they may be fed every day. If much 
corn is fed it should in all cases be mixed 
with wheat bran, half and half by weight. 
The foal soon learns to eat hay and grain 
with its dam, and will grow right along at 
a surprising rate. When the-warm days of 
spring begin to open up, the mare can be 
taken away from the foal, leaving the box 
stall to the colt. All he now needs is a 
repetition of the feed given in the winter. 
The grass is now or will soon be ready and 
this will be the best substitute for the 
dam's milk. 


Early Spring Lambs for Market. 


E. B, B.,. NEW YORK STATE, 








The ewes should be ywery fleshy at mat- 
ing time, if one expects to have a great 
number of twin lambs. Before the ewes 
begin to drop their lambs, I feed some 
kinds of vegetables for some little time and 
keep it up until I turn them out to grass. 
The grain that I use is corn, rye and oats, 
one-half oats and equal quantities of corn 
and rye. The hay I give them consists of 
timothy and clover cut very early and 
cured so that leaves will remain on the 
hay, also once a day some coarse feed such 
as corn fodder or straw. I do not feed them 
more than they will eat. 

As soon as a lamb comes, I feed some 
milk in a bottle from a new milch cow and 
put the lamb and its mother by themselves 
for a day or two. When the lambs are old 
enough to eat grain I have a pen to which 





the lambs have access, but from which the 
sheep are excluded. Have their grain before 
them all the time, the grain to be oats 
ground very fine. Now some farmers will 
not agree with me about the feed, but I 
believe that a farmer should feed what he 
raises on his own farm, and there is no 
grain better for the sheep and lambs than 
the grain we raise, namely, oats, rye and 
corn. 

It sometimes happens that an ewe will 
die and leave a lamb. Now if another ewe 
should lose her lamb, skin the dead lamb 
and sew the pelt on the living lamb. The 
sheep will own it in a very short time, 
sometimes in five minutes. Of course they 
should be put by themselves. Another 
point in taking care of lambs is, if one has 
a lamb that he has to bring up on a bot- 
tle, in order to keep him with the flock let 
him suck one of the ewes occasionally. Ifa 
lamb does not get milk enough from its 
mother, I give it cow’s milk until it goes 
out to grass. I had 54 lambs last year, 18 
pairs of twins. A number of single lambs 
were from yearling ewes. I did not lose 
a lamb nor did I bring one into the house 
to warm. 

I have sheds that face the south. I al- 
low the sheep every fine day to enjoy the 
sunshine. It seems to do them much good, 
but at night and on stormy days I provide 
them with a warm and dry shed with plen- 
ty of good straw for bedding and plenty of 
pure water running into the yards that 
never freezes over, so the sheep can drink 
any time they choose. I consider the wa- 
ter very necessary, for no One who is not 
accustomed to taking care of sheep would 
think they would drink as many times a 
day as they will. My lambs last year be- 
gan to come about March 25. I sold them a 
few days before July 4, and they weighed 
55 to 90 lbs. I have been raising early 
spring lambs for 38 years and have sold 
them from $3.50 to 10 per head. In my ex- 
perience there has been no kind of grass 
that lambs will thrive as fast upon as clo- 
ver pasture. 





In Describing a Horse, extreme pains 
ought to be taken to indicate accurately 
the most important characteristics, as the 
loin, the hock, the pasterns, the shoulder, 
the setting on of the neck, and the char- 
acter and points of the head, even men- 
tioning such definite points as the face 
lines, the eye, the nostril, under and upper 
lip, the lower jaw and throat, and the 
space between the ears. The experience of 
students indicates the fact that people as 
a rule do not rest the eye upon these de- 
tails; in other words, they do not see them. 
They see the horse as a whole, and unless 
there is some _ glaring disproportion it 
passes unnoticed, even with one who has 
spent all his life with horses. 





Ewes in Cold Weather—Winter is the 
time for the shepherd to use his skill in the 
care of his flock. Sheds facing the south 
and east are best, with means of closing 
in case of storms cr extreme cold. Have 
plenty of sunlight and air, but beware of 
drafts. Provide running water under cov- 
er and keep the pens dry and clean. Do not 
crowd the pens—from 25 to 50 will do best. 
Make three classes—ewe lambs, yearling 
ewes and ewes two years old or over. Do 
not mix. Be sure and feed at regular hours 
twice daily.—[Charles D. Cutler. 


The New Shorthorn Herd Book, Vol 45, 
has been received from Sec J. H. Pickrell 
of Springfield, Ill. It comprises 1391 pages 
and contains 5137 pedigrees of bulls and 
8105 of cows, which were received between 
Apr 1 and Oct 31, ’99. Vols 46 and 47 are 
now in press, which will bring the svork 
nearly up to date.” 





Winter Bran, according to analyses made 
by the Pa exper sta, furnishes a smaller 
quantity of nitrogenous nutritives than 
spring bran, in spite of its higher price. 
This bran, however, is usually more uni- 
form in composition than spring bran. 








Taking Composite Milk Samples. 


WISCONSIN EXPER STA, 





The modern creamery and cheese fac- 
tory uses the Babcock test for determin- 
ing the richness of the milk delivered by 
each patron. The most common and sat- 
isfactory method of paying for the milx 
according to its test is to take a small sam- 
ple of each lot of milk every day, pour 
this into a covered glass jar containing a 
small amount of some preservative and at 
the end of a week or 10 days test this 
composite sample. The essential features 
of the process are given in the following 
directions: 

Provide a pint or quart jar or bottle for 
each patron. Label each’ bottle with a 
number, giving the same number to a 
patron on the mikk recording sheet. Com- 
posite test sample bottles made for. this 
purpose with a tin cover and numbered 
brass tag wired to the neck of each bottle 
can be obtained of creamery supply firms. 
These sample bottles should be placed on 

Shelves within easy reach of the weigh can, 
and protected from the light. 

A preservative is put into each clean 
bottle to keep the milk from souring, until 
testing day. Pulverized potassium bichro- 
mate, corrosive sublimate, borax or pre- 
servaline can be used for this purpose. Some 
of these preservatives are put up in tablet 
form, each tablet containing the necessary 
amount to use in one sample. After each 
lot of milk is poured into the factory weigh 
can, a small amount of it is dipped from 
the can and poured into the proper sample 
bottle. These samples are usually taken 
with a small 1-oz tin dipper, a sampling 
tube, or from a drip in the conductor 
spout. 

Each lot of milk sampled must be sweet, 
containing no clots, lumps of curdled milk, 
or small butter granules. The sample 
should be taken just as soon as the milk 
is weighed, and while it is evenly mixed. 
Continue adding a sample of each patron’s 
milk to his particular jar every time he 
delivers milk for a week or 10 days, then 
test this composite sample. The com- 
posite sample jars should be kept covered 
to prevent loss by evaporation, and in a 
cool, dark place. Every time a new por- 
tion of milk is added to the jar it should 
be given a horizontal rotary motion to 
mix the cream already formed in the jar 
with the milk, and to rinse off the cream 
sticking to its side. Unless this is done 
every time fresh portions of milk are add- 
ed to the jar the cream on the milk becomes 
lumpy and sticks.in patches to the side 
of the jar, thus making it nearly impossi- 
ble to evenly distribute this cream through 
the entire sample. 

Composite samples having patches 
dried cream on the inside of the jar 
are the result of carelessness or 
ignorance on the part of the operator. 
The test of the composite sample takes 
the place of a separate daily test and gives 
accurate information regarding the aver- 
age quality of the milk delivered by each 
patron during the period of sampling. The 
weight of butter fat which each patron 
brought to the factory in his milk during 
this time is obtained by multiplying the 
total weight of milk delivered during the 
sampling period by the test of the compos- 
ite sample, divided by 100. 


Dairy Cows in Winter—Keep the cows 
in good, warm stables, give plenty of feed 
rich in protein, such as alfalfa, clover, soy 
beans, bran and the like, and when the 
weather is fine turn the cows out in the 
yard for exercise. 


of 


Like’ Ensilage and Oatmeal—I have a 
dairy of about 50 cows, consisting of na- 
tives, grade Jerseys and Guernseys. My 
summer ration consists of pasturage and 
ground corn, with one feed of hay daily. 
In winter I feed ensilage, hay, oatmeal, 
corn meal and oil meal. For rough feed, I 
consider ensilage and hay best, and for 


grain feed, oat meal and oil meal have no 











THE DAIRY 


superior. My milk is sent to the cream- 
ery part of the time, and the remainder of 
the time it goes to an ice cream company. 
I think the F S M P A has helped me, for 
although I do not ship milk to New York, 
the ass’n has been the means of making 
the ice cream company pay a better price. 
{S. S. Beckwith, Cortland Co, N Y. 


Colts Which Have Run Wild all sum- 
mer should be put in the stables nights 
during early winter and tied beside their 
dams. They will in this way become used 
to the halter and when the time comes 
to put them in separate stables, they will 
give no trouble on heing separated from 
their companions. Handle the colts as 
much as possible and get them accustomed 
to harness while young and drive to a 
light cart or buggy when two years old. 


Our Veterinary Adviser. 


Charcoal Cures Hoven—One of my dairy 
cows was subjected to chronic hoven. She 
would bloat on the slightest provocation. 
By mixing a little charcoal in her bran 
mash occasionally, her stomach seems to be 
in good condition at all times.—[J. L. C. 





Diarrhea—R. G. S. (Vt) has a horse that 


has had diarrhea for several weeks. Feed 
on good hay and oats and give 1 dr each 
sulphuric acid and sulphate iron at a dose 
twice a day in a pint of starch gruel. Con- 
tinue it for a week if necessary. 


Enlarged Gland—G. | E. C. (Mass.) has 
a heifer that has a lump on her neck just 
behind the jaw; it affects her breathing. 
Mix 2 dr biniodide of mercury with 2 oz 
lard, rub a little of this on the lump once 
every week and continue it for several 
months, if necessary. Also give 1 dr iodide 
of potassium at a dose, twice a day, in 
bran mash for two weeks, then skip a week 
and give again. 





I cannot keep house without American 
Agriculturist. It is the first paper out of 
one dozen that my daughters look for. I 
have all the numbers for about 20 years.— 
{J. A. Doner, Ohio. 
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KENTUCKY ALUMINUM STOCK LABEL 
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VITAL 
HEALING POWER. 
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It consumes inflamma. 
a, counteracts effect of 
smoure blood and speedily 
positively cures ag- 
gravated and chronic speed cracks of the most obstinate 
character. It prevents and cures scratches and gregee 
heel under the most ing conditions. Sores and skin 
affections cannot resist its natural, soothing, penetrating, 
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Carlot buyers write for prices. 


Bran, Middlings, Cluten Feed, 


Hominy Feed, Mixed Feed, 
Mait Sprouts, Dried Brewers 
Crains. 


W. J. Armstrong Co., Milwaukee. Wis. 
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Forcing Rhubarb in the Dark. 


J. E. MORSE, MICHIGAN, 





The method of forcing rhubarb in the 
dark is so simple and inexpensive that 
growing for home use or for the market is 
entirely practicable. Last winter I pre- 
pared a small bed in my house cellar to 
show how easily and cheaply it could be 
forced. The bed contained but 10 roots and 
was placed at the end of the cellar, close 
to a potato bin. Not wishing to heat the 
entire cellar, the bed was shut off from the 
main part by simply tacking an old hemp 
carpet to the floor and sleepers above, let- 
ting it fall to the cellar bottom. The wall 
formed one side of the inclosure and the 
carpet was nailed to the floor above so 


as to form the other side and ends. The 
roots were dug in Dec and left on the 
ground until solidly frozen. They were 


then stored in an old hotbed and simply 
covered with boards until Jan 18. They 
were then set close together on the cellar 
bottom and loose earth was worked under 
and between the bunches to fill the spaces. 
The carpet was nailed up and the work, ex- 
cept the care of the lamp and lantern, which 
were used to give the required heat, was 
over. 

Daylight must not be permitted to enter 
for any length of time, even through cracks 
or small holes. Artificial light to a rea- 
sonable degree will do no harm. However, 
the lamp and lantern were in such close 
contact with the growing stalks that the 
leaves began turning green, which is ob- 
jectionable. This was remedied by smoking 
the lantern globe and lamp chimney and 
giving a more subdued light. The leaves 
soon took on a beautiful golden. color, 
which is characteristic of the dark-grown 
product. On Feb 25, the rhubarb was ready 
for use and one dozen were picked. As the 
bed was intended for home use the heat 
was on and off at will, thus prolonging the 
growth. The bed produced more than could 
be used at home and a portion was sold. 

Any house cellar, root cejlar or shed 
which can be made absolutely tight and 
frost proof will answer the purpose. The 
above points must be strictly observed. 
The cellar bottom should be of earth and 
Yoose, to the depth of 2 or 3 in. Should a 
cement or other hard floor be used, cover 
with earth 2 or 3 in deep. Vigorous roots 
not less than two or three years old must 
be used and may be set in place any time 
during the winter. They must be thor- 
oughly frozen before being set in. The roots 
may be dug out before freezing, after 
which they may be trimmed off and are 
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FORCING RHUBARB 


ready for use, or they may be stored until 
wanted. Thawing will not injure them. 
They should be dug with all the soil possi- 
ble adhering, as the moisture will be needed 
for forcing. Artificial heating will be re- 
quired and may be provided in any way 
most convenient. Gasoline, oil or other 
stove or even lamps may be utilized. No 
great amount of heat is necessary, and it 
may be left on or off at will. The time of 
maturing will depend largely upon the 
amount of heat used. Watering is not a 
necessity, although helpful toward the lat- 
ter part of its growth. The rhubarb is far 
superior, both in quality and color, to that 
grown in the greenhouse, or even out of 
doors. Very little leaf is produced, and 
that of a beautiful golden color. 

When the work is carried on for market 
purposes, and the house cellar or root cel- 
lar is not available, cellars are built for 
the purpose, and the illustration shows one 
14x52 ft in size, in actual operation. The 
heat had been on four or five weeks and 
several cuttings had been made. This cel- 
lar produced two crops which sold for $160 
at wholesale. Each crop will give from 
three to seven pickings, according to va- 
riety and vigor of roots, which, when ex- 
hausted, are carried out for manure, or 
stored for dividing and transplanting in 
the spring. In preparing for market, three 
stalks are tied in a bunch and 12 of these 
bunches are tied in a bundle at the butts 





A FORCING SHED READY FOR MARKET 











IN A HOUSE CELLAR 


and tops. This is called a dozen and sells 
for 30 to 75c at wholesale, according to the 
season. When the forcing season is over, 
which will be indicated by the weak or 
spindling growth of the stalks, turn off the 
heat, or remove the roots to a temperature 
which will merely hold them dormant. As 
soon as weather and ground admit, divide 
the roots to two or three eyes, and trans- 
plant to rich gravel, 4 ft apart each way. 
With thorough cultivation they will be 
ready for forcing again the second year. 
We cannot too highly recommend the work 
to both farmers and gardeners, as_ the 
work is performed and the cash comes in 
when so little else can be grown except by 
the expensive methods of growing under 
glass. 





Growing Peas in Pots. 





This subject has assumed some 
tance among English growers, not in a 
commercial way, but on private places, 
where expense is nct considered. The cul- 
ture is simple. Sow the seed in Nov or 
early Dec in 8 to 10 in pots, filled with good, 
strong loam, not too Jight. The pots are 
placed in frames or low houses, kept free 
from frost, but at a low temperature. Eight 
to 12 seeds are planted in each pot and as 
the plants grow about half of them are re- 
moved to prevent crowding. Planting in 
smaller pots and transplanting only adds 
to the work, and is not necessary if care 
is used in watering at the start. 

Fruit houses, which are started in Jan, 
make a good place to grow peas. They 
must be grown, however, near the glass. 
The sashes should be kept down until the 
plants are well above the soil, and but lit- 
tle moisture is required at this stage. As 
growth increases liquid manure is _ bene- 
ficial. Heat should not be given before the 
plants are well rooted. Carter’s Daisy is 
thought one of the best varieties for forc- 
ing, although it is not quite as early as 
some others. For an earlier pea, May 
Queen is the best, but Early Giant and 
Early Morn are also valuable. Gradus is 
a good sort, but must be grown cool. 


impor- 





Keeping Parsnips—Parsnips are always 
sweeter when freshly dug. They may be 
kept in moist sand, but even then are not 
as good as when first taken from the 
ground. Cover a part of the bed with corn 
stalks to a depth of a foot or more and 
over this put a few leaves and some brush. 
This will keep the frost out for a long time 
and the parsnips may be dug as needed. 





Standard Strawberries—The following 
are still money-making varieties in most 
sections: Bubach, Haverland, Lovett, War- 
field, with Bederwood, Sharpless or Clyde as 
fertilizers 








Storing Fruit on the Farm. 





The economic problem in storing fruit is 
not to secure a high price for a small quan- 
tity, but a good price for a large quantity. 
In discussing the subject of cold storage 
for fruit for farmers in a bulletin of the N 
H exper sta, Prof F. W. Rane says: 

Not many years since we depended al- 
most entirely upon the house cellar for tid- 
ing over a glutted market, and when there 
was a slump on the market much of the 
produce rotted in the hands of the pro- 
ducer. A certain few, however, even then 
solved the problem by proper handling, 
packing, ventilating their cellars, etc, and 
they invariably received fair returns for so 
doing. This consisted in husbanding the 
lowest daily temperature of one’s climate 
to do. one’s. bidding. The ordinary 
house cellar or portion of a barn 
cellar will answer for the storage room, if 
the simple principles of construction for the 
retention of cold air as well as a proper 
system of ventilation, are considered. 

Commercial cold storage houses are of 
course the best, for the temperature can be 
controlled in them. Different fruits re- 
quire different temperatures. A western 
exper sta has found the following tempera- 
tures to give the best results: 


Temper- = ing 
Product ature, F Package riod 

Apples, s’mmer, 38-42 Bbls or bxs, 2- "4 mos 
Apples, winter, 32-35 Bbls or bxs, 5-8 mos 
Pears, 33-38 Bbls or bxs, 2-4 mos 
Peaches, 36-38 Crates, 2-4 wks 
Grapes, 38-40 Sawd’st,bxs, 6-8 wks 
Plums, 38-40 Crates, 2-4 wks 
Berries, cherries, 40 Quart bxs, 1-3 wks 
Bananas, 40 Crates, 8-12 wks 
Lemons, oranges, 40 Crates, 8-12 wks 
Figs, raisins, 40 Boxes, 8-12 wks 
Watermelons, 40 — 3-6 wks 
Muskmelons, 400 — 2-3 wks 
Tomatoes, 38-42 Crates, 2-4 wks 
Cucumbers, 38-40 Crates, 1-3 wks 
Celery, 35 Boxes. 
Cranberries, 34-38 Barrels. 
Onions, 34-40 Barrels. 
Potatoes, 36-40 Barrels. 
Asparagus, 34 Boxes. 
Cabbage, 34 Boxes. 

The station remarks that: ‘‘The value 


of cold storage for juicy summer fruits like 
berries, grapes, peaches, plums and vegeta- 
bles like the tomato and cucumber is not 
in keeping them from one season to the 
next, or from early to late season. It can- 
not do either. .It is.only in holding them 
over short periods of stagnation and gluts 
in the market. A. week’s time and fre- 
quently only a few ,days is sufficient for 
this.” 





Roxbury Russet Characteristics. 





A. L. C., Suffolk.Co,.N Y, and others: The 
specimens sent are Roxbury Russet, al- 
though they differ somewhat in shape. The 
outline sketch given herewith shows the 





TYPICAL ROXBURY RUSSET. 


typical form of this apple, reduced nearly 
jone-half of actual size. Few varieties vary 
g0 much according to different soils and cli- 
matic conditions as this one, 

At the west the fruit is frequently angu- 
lar, sometimes conic and truncate; in the 
south it is overspread with heavy. brown 
russet, while at the north it is green, often 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


bronzed, and with partial light russet. It 
is also known as Boston Russet, Marietta 
and Putnam Russet and under several 
other synonyms. 


Carefully Pruned Orchard. 


INDIANA, 





JOSEPH A, BURTON, 





You will probably be disappointed to 
learn that the orchard in which my prize 
apples were grown did not receive any spe- 
cial cultivation. It had been in clover, 
however, about six years, and the ground 
was given no treatment except to mow the 
clover and weeds once and sometimes twice 
each year. Last spring it was thoroughly 
worked up with a spader and the opera- 
tion was repeated again in June. I did 
not intend to give it further cultivation 
except to mow the weeds. On account, 
however, of a great abundance of rain the 
crab grass grew so thick that it could not 
be mowed. When it was two or three feet 
high, I rolled it down and it is now a tan- 
gled mass of weeds and grass, sufficient to 
keep down vegetation until the middle of 
next summer. A part of the orchard was 
planted to corn. 

The orchard has been very carefully 
pruned. With a long fishing pole I point 
out what is to be removed and my men do 
the cutting. The tops of the trees are kept 
quite open. Spraying is then so much more 
easily and effectively done that it pays 
than if for no other reason. I spray twice 
before blooming and once afterward. Next 
year I will try to spray twice after bloom- 
ing. Apples from this orchard have taken 
many prizes in times past and I have finer 
fruit for the Buffalo show than I sent to 
Paris. 





Making a Greenhouse. 


W. W. RAWSON, MASSACHUSETTS. 





The first things to look after are the 
posts for the back of the house, which 
should be either good solid cedar or chest- 
nut, sawed ‘to a thickness of 5 in down to 
where the posts enter the ground. Set 
in the ground 3% ft on a line with the back 
of the house. I like to cement between the 
posts about i ft high. Then provide spruce 
lumber 2x5 and 16 ft long. Saw off the top 
of posts on a line with the top of -he house 
and on a slant with the back side, which 
should be about 1 ft in two. Nail the 2x5 
rafters on top of posts, then cut in between 
the posts, which should be 8 ft apart, other 
5 in rafters; and also place a piece of stud- 
ding between the bottom and top rail, leav. 
ing a small window, 3x3 ft, every second 
space. This window can be either glass or 
wood, and is used mostly to put in.manure, 
change loam, and for ventilation in warm 
weather. 

Both. sides of thisefence, which we will 
call it, should. be covered with matched 
boards. After this is done, put on top of 
this a 2 in plank 10 in wide. This plank 
will project on both sides of the fence now 
erected, making a good drip for water on 
back side and a foundation for rafters to 
rest upom The next thing to do is to pre- 
pare for the front of the house. Dig down as 
deep as required at a distance from the 
back which has been erected, the width of 
the house. Then make a frame of boards 
6 in apart, to be filled with cement as high 
as the front sill, which in most cases should 
be 3 ft high. The wall is made of gravel 
and cement, three parts gravel to one of 
common cement, for that part of wall which 
is to be beneath ground. But the part 
above ground should be made of two parts 
gravel to one of cement. If,half the cement 
is Portland, it will stand the weather much 
better. 


BUILDING THE FOUNDATION WALL, 
‘After the space is filled, the boards should 
stand at least one day before taking down: 
There should be iron rods %-in. in diam- 
eter put into the fresh cement and left 
above the wall to hold the sill. Put a thread 
on the rod to fasten the sill down with a 
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nut. Place the sill on the wall as soon as 
dry, then put on the uprights for the plate, 
leaving windows to open every 10 ft. 

When the plate is on, the front and back 
are ready to receive the rafters. The cen- 
ter piece is then erected to receive the top 
end of the rafters, and when the rafters 
are placed they should be braced until the 
posts and purlines are put in to support 
them. The rafters are placed as far apart 
as the width of glass to be used and 1-16 
more to allow for play and putty. The pur- 
lines are next put in place and nailed to 
the rafters, then the brackets to hold the 
iron posts are put in place on the rafters. 
The rafters are braced up so that the roof 
will be uniform with a little crown on it. 
The iron posts are made of iron pipe and 
a stone is placed in the ground under the 
post about 2 ft beneath the surface. The 
length can then be obtained and the post 
cut the length required, and put in place. 
The posts should be 7 ft apart and if the 

{To Page 515.] 


Sick Headache 


Bilious headache is the same thing. 

Most people that are subect ‘to it do noth- 
ing for it until it prostrates them. Then 
they only take a dose of physic or an 
emetic. 

And so it comes on soon again—just as 
soon as the stomach is again disturbed by 
the bilious habit of the system. 

Mrs M. A. McLeod, Goderich, Ont, Joseph 
Cole, Reno, O, Geo W. Doll, Locust Val- 
ley, Pa, and J. Van Hee, Pultneyville, N Y, 
were all subject to it, and have voluntarily 
testified, as thousands of others have done, 
that they have been permanently cured by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Faithfully taken, this great medicine cor- 
rects the bilious habit and gives vigor and 
tone to all the vital organs. 

Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating 
and only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
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Liberal Wheat Stocks Affect the Market. 
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A quantity of wheat and flour equal to 
an eighth of the latest crop has been ex- 
ported from the U § since the beginning 
of harvest, and domestic consumption is 
up to normal, yet the market is indiffer- 
ently supported and _. bullishly inclined 
traders waiting for new incentive. While a 
number of influences can be cited which 


are against immediate substantial price 
advance, the testimony is not all on that 
side. In fact, the market could easily 


move upward under moderate buying, 
which might be stimulated if the belief 
is strengthened that the Argentine crop 
to be harvested next month is seriously 
damaged, or that the Hessian fly ravages 
in our own winter wheat territory will 
assume important proportions. 


A CHIEF FACTOR IN THE DULLNESS 


which has pervaded the market the past 
two months is the liberal amount of wheat 
in sight in this country and abroad. West- 
ern Europe, the chief customer for our 
wheat surplus, has shown no particular 
anxiety to buy beyond weekly require- 
ments, so long as public stocks in the U 
S and Can increase, and Russia, Roumania, 
Bulgaria, etc, seem to have plenty of 
wheat for shipment to the U K, the Neth- 
erlands, Belgium, France, etc. 

The combined American and European 
stocks of wheat at the beginning of Nov, 
according to Bradstreet’s compilations, 
were 166,600,000 bu, showing a moderate 
gain during Oct and making a total a lit- 
tle larger than a year ago, but materially 
greater than two and three years ago, 
when reserves were unusually low; stocks 
Nov 1, ’98, were only 87 millions, but in 
95 were 178 millions, or in excess of the 
present level. Australia is not exporting 


any wheat of consequence, while India 
is not a seller this season. Russian ad- 
vices are conflicting; exports from that 


country this crop year to date a little larger 
than a year ago, and no certainty as to 
size of the latest crop or amount - still 
available for shipment. Russia’s crop 
reporting service is very poor, and so-called 
“official” statements are so conflicting 
that one offsets the other, with the belief 
general that there will be a fair surplus for 
western Europe, especially if prices rule 
a little higher. 

The visible supply in the U §S and Can 
is larger than at this time of year since 
°95, but very much smaller than the heavy 
accumulation in Dec, ’94, when Chicago 
prices were away down under 60c. The big 
millers in the northwest report a dull flour 
market, especially on foreign account, 
Stocks in the spring wheat territory are 
increasing at country elevators, yet not 
large compared with a year of full yield. 
Under these conditions support has been 
anything but positive, and in fact during 
the past week or two more or less inclina- 
tion shown to sell out speculative holdings 
before Dec delivery day arrives. 


POSSIBLE BULLISH INFLUENCES. 


While no positive advances are probable 
so long as this liquidation of Dec wheat 
continues at such speculative markets as 
Chicago, Minneapolis, St Louis, Toledo, 
etc, it is easily possible that a change for 
) the better may take place, especially with 
_the development of moderately bullish 
news. Just now the latter include, among 
other items, the uncertainties about’ the 
Argentine crop. For two or three years 
that country has produced annually some- 
thing like 100 million bu wheat, and owing 
to the sparse population has exported a 
very large percentage of it to Burope. If 
the present crop damage there should be 
as serious as initial and suggestive cable 
advices indicate, the exports from _ that 


country during the period Jan-April might 
easily: prove 30 tc 40 millions short and our 
own exporters could step directly into the 
gap, meaning an added outlet for this lib- 
eral quantity of wheat. . In 


such case 
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prices in the U S would unquestionably 
advance. 

It is everywhere agreed that Argentina’s 
crop, maturing in Dec, has been hurt, but 
how much is not yet known; our own sta- 
tistician is now in that country making 
careful canvass of the situation and ad- 
vices will appear in our columns from time 
to time. Another shaping factor at pres- 
ent is the possibility of serious damage to 
our own winter wheat crop by reason of 
the Hessian fly. Reports of this are quite 
general from O, Mich and southwest to 
Kan. We are now making special inquiry 
in the winter wheat territory and will have 
something further to say next week. Our 
exports of wheat and flour make a fair 
though not especially large showing. Re- 
ceipts of wheat at primary points since 
the new crop began to move are a little 
ahead of last year, due to the heavy re- 
ceipts at strictly winter wheat points. 
Finally, a factor which will have its in- 
fluence on values a little later is the 
severity of the winter, and the condition 
of the area seeded this fall. All in all, 
conditions are such that while wheat has 
ruled dull throughout the autumn, the mar- 
ket might advance sharply under very 
moderate encouragement. 

WHEAT MOVEMENT AND CHICAGO PRICES. 


{In millions of bushels] 


July 1 US Ex- Vissupply ——Price range——, 
toJune30 crop ports Decl Dec May 

1900-1 ...510 @61 061 c72@ 74 ? 

1899-0 ...565 186 56 65@ 70 65@ 68 
1898-9. ...715 223 24 63@ 70 68@ 80 
1897-8 ...589 216 35 90@109 117@185 
1896-7 ...470 148 56 74@ 93 68@ 98 
1895-6 ...460 129 64 54@ 63 57@ 68 
1894-5 ...460 144 85 52@ 57 60@ 85 


a. Four months’ exports to Nov 1, ’00. 
b. Nov 10. 
c. November quotations. 





High Ocean Grain Freights—The de- 
mand for vessel room has enabled _ ship 
owners to nearly double the cost of carry- 
ing grain on the ocean, and a large part 
of this difference comes out of the price 
paid to the produters. Rates are now very 
much higher than recently and compared 
with the average of two or three years 
ago practically double. In the following 
table the first column shows the average 
ocean freights on wheat per ton between 
various seaports and the second column 
the present rate: 

COMPARISON OF OCEAN FREIGHT RATES. 


Av season Present 

Routes 1897-98 rate 

San Francisco to U K....$5.04 $10.20 
Bombay to Liverpool.... 2.40 4.32 
Odessa to London ...... 2.16 4.20 
New York to Liverpool .. 1.68 2.20 





Will Store Cabbage—Farmers will store 
Danish cabbage so far as their accommo- 
dations will permit. I think 40 per cent or 
more of the crop will be stored. Opening 
prices this season $5 50 per ton against 10 
@12 last year.—[H. D. B., Monroe Co, N Y. 





Provision Exports Liberal—We are 
sending abroad beef and pork products, live 
cattle, etc, at the rate of.nearly $17,000,000 
monthly, as shown in the following official 
figures. It will be noted that cheese ex- 
ports are running considerably ahead of 
last year. 

EXPORTS OF BEEF AND PORK PRODUCTS. 
eens re mos mane  — 


$ 1 900 
Butter, Ibs, 963,379 1,618,405 10,962,094 25,518,825 
total’ value, $164,684 $299,100 $1,979,105 $4, 187.199 
av value, Ife 18.4¢ ._18e 16.4c 
eese, Ibs, 938,827 2,116,130 49,106,815 31,328,942 
total value, $320,785 $238.31 $5,052,753 §$3,072/218 
av value, 10 11.2¢ 10 9.8¢ 
Beef, fresh, Ibs, 27,891,969 30,248,137 271,057, 270,874,001 
total value, ° $2. Oot 766,291  $24,282'891 $23,369,731 
av. value, le 8 8c 


Beet, cand, Tbs, 6,291,719 29,087 ,222 
total value, | $631,108 $529,387 $3,830,939 $2,654,555 





Beef, salted, Tbs, 5,316,583 4,048,740 45,653,108 737, 
total value, 2808 866 $2,672,952 $2,113,835 
Tallow, Ibs, 6768; 658 5,491,777 "231,604 78,305,245 
Bacon, Ibs, 30,263,193  44512,811 382,792:848 472,608,184 
‘am, Ibs, 14/8%,145 12920. 161,666,608 180,764,736 
Pork, Ibs, 12'376,778 12,704,335 117,042°704 127,026,778 
Lard. Ibs, 49,069,224 66,083,166 500,047,869 | 557,792,592 
total value, $968,951 $4,081,780 $54,055,494 434,191 
Oleo oil, Ibs, 703,835 8,609,274 135,908,556 119,068,147 
total value, $931'844 $656,012 $9,819,629 $8,263,650 
Ol’marg’ine, Ibs, 268,660 439,907. 3,219,602 3,849,903 
total value, gen "340 $321,370 $372,038 
aggr’te value,$16,826,671 $16,888,639 $168,170,470. $165,415,214 
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The Apiary. 


Breeaing Long-Tongued Bees. 


*J, M. RANKIN, MICHIGAN, 





The one great advantage in having bees 
with a tongue 8 or 9 millimeters long would 
be that they are able tu gather nectar from 
the flowers whose corolla tubes are now too 
deep for them to work on. There would be 
hundreds of plants with honey deposits 
easy of access ty our bees, which at pres- 
ent are entirely useless except to the bum- 
blebee. The principal one-of these is red 
clover. If the honey bee could reach the 
nectar in the clover heads, the beekeeper 
would not find it necessary to move. When 
there is only an ordinary amount of honey 
in the corolla tubes, it is of no value to the 
honey bee because it is out of reach. The 
bee is compelled to wait until a moist or 
favorable time, when the nectar rises to 
within 3 or 4 millimeters of the top of the 
tubes. 

Many devices have been made to meas- 
ure the tongue while the bee is still alive. 
So far as I have found, none of these have 
been practical. The only fact that is of 
value that I have obtained from them is 
that during life the tongue can be 
stretched to a certain extent, at the pleas- 
ure of the bee, but just how much I am not 
prepared to say. I found that the tongues 
of a certain colony were comparatively uni- 
form. After securing the best stock it was 
possible to find, queens were procured from 
this stock and the selections begun. The 
idea was to cross and recross two good 
strains and in time produce something su- 
perior to the original strains. It was right 
here that the difficulty presented itself of 
controlling the mating of the queens. Every 
method imaginable was tried, with little 
success. 

The only plan which has given me sat- 
isfaction is to keep a colony with drones 
queenless until toward the close of the 
season, and after the other drones in the 
yard are killed off, the virgin queens will 
generally be successfully mated. This 
plan, however, prevents more than one 
cross in a season. As the selections must 
be from both the male and the female, it 
is necessary to control both sides if we 
wish to develop a longer tongue. After 
three years of failure and success, with 
these and other methods, from stock which 
measured 5.8 and 6.1 mm, I have made two 
direct crosses and the result is stock which 
measured 6.4 mm. This method will at the 
best requiré mary years of careful work. 
Why not add to this another method which 
will work in perfectly; namely, to breed a 
race of clover with a shorter corolla tube? 
Plants are more variable than animals and 
therefore more easily changed from their 
original type. 

Every beekeeper should aim to keep.the 
longest tongued stock that can be found. 
In the past the ordinary beekeeper has been 
too likely to rear his queens ‘‘just as _ it 
happened,” or pessibly has paid special at- 
tention to the three or five yellow bands. 
If this method of selection is followed for 
a few years, there will be no more 4 mm- 
tongued bees in our apiary. Then, too, you 
will not see one colony working on some 
vile weed, and storing up strong, black hon- 
ey, while the colony beside it is storing 
beautiful, white honey from second crop 
clover, or some other plant with a deep 
corolla. 

ae 


Feed the Bees—Many colonies have not 
laid up enough stores to carry them through 
the winter. If you would save them and 
have them come out strong in the spring, 
feed them extra, sweets. Honey is best; 
sugar cheapest. 





Feed Some Corn to horses while at work. 
It is cheaper than oats. 





*Extracts from an address delivered at 
the National beekeepers’ association at Chi- 
cago. 








Making a Greenhouse. 





[From Page 513.] 
house is 36 ft wide it will take three rows 
of posts; if wider, four rows. 
GLAZING AND HEATING THE HOUSE. 


The house is now ready for glazing. The 
ends can be put in either before or after 
glazing the top. The putty used should be 
made of clear whiting and oil, and one- 
fourth the weight of lead worked into the 
putty. This will make a good body to the 
putty, and it will harden well and hold to 
the glass. In laying, it is best to have three 
men and two tending these three. They 
should lay 700 to 800 squares per day, of 
16x24 in g’ass. 

For convenience, the house should slant 
to the boiler, which should be placed at the 
1 est end. The slant should be 1 ft per 
100 in length. The slant of rafters should 
be 1 ft in two on back side, and 1 ft in 3% 
on front side. This will carry off most of 
the snow that will lodge upon the house 
unless it is very heavy. When the house 
pitches or slants toward the boiler, the 
steam pipes can be placed at uniform dis- 
tances from the ground. These pipes should 
be 1% in inside diameter. This has been 
found the best size to use. In most houses 
eight pipes are sufficient. They should be 
put about 4 ft from the ground. The pipes 
are connected to the boiler, the boiler be- 
ing placed as near the house as possible, or 
sometimes it is inside, but I would prefer 
to have it just outside. 

The boiler should be set as low as possi- 
ble; that is, all the boiler below the sur- 
face, so that the condensed water in the 
pipes will return reauily. In a house where 
eight pipes are used, there should be four 
flow and four return, with a valve on each 
of the flow pipes and a check valve on each 
return. It is well to build a good building 
for the boiler with a large cellar for coal. 





Growing Asparagus in Winter—The Mo 
exper sta tested the forcing of asparagus 
in the open field in the winter time. 
Trenches are made between the rows of the 
asparagus by running a double furrow and 
making the trench uniform with a spade. 
‘When finished they are-three or four inches 
lower than the crown of the plant. The 
trenches are then covered with 12 in boards 
supported on blocks on either side of the 
trench. The boards are covered with two 
or ‘three inches of soil and then the whole 
bed is covered with five or six inches of 
horse manure. Steam is carried from the 
boiler to the central tunnel by a steam pipe 
and from there forced into the tunnels by 
steam hose. The steam penetrates the soil 
of the beds, warming it to the desired tem- 
perature. Cutting was begun 10 days after 
the steam was started. It was as large as 
that ordinarily produced in spring and 
much more crisp. After about'a month the 
growth became weak. This test was started 
in Nov and in Dec another test was started, 
but this time the cutting was more irregu- 
lar and prolonged about two months. It 
being much colder, more steam was re- 
quired. The method is considered practical 
for market gardeners. 


Gather Late Vegetables tefore the 
ground freezes. Put in trenches or cover 
with sand in the cellar. 





Germany Wants Our Fruits—Prospects 
are good for unusually large exports of 
‘American dried apples, raspberries, peaches, 
pears, Pacific coast- apricots, prunes, etc. 
The popularity of these preserved fruits 
has increased from year to year. Cal 
prunes now rapidly supplanting the fine but 
expensive French prottuct in the German 
markets, while our evaporated apples are 
incomparable. Consul General Mason re- 
ports from Berlin that wholesale dealers 
there have orders for American fruits larg- 
er than ever before. It is gratifying to 
know that the tedious and annoying) in- 
spection of dried fruits at the German fron- 
tier has been discontinued, and the way 








WINTER GARDENING 


is now opened to an unrestricted trade. As 
to fresh fruits, the inspections are sstill 
maintained, but it is believed in a fair and 
liberal spirit, 





Growing Radishes Under Glass—The 
ideal soil for radishes is a well-drained 
gravelly or sandy loam, but with care and 
watering a soil of heavy texture may be 
made to produce excellent crops. A tem- 
perature of 55 to 60 degrees through the 
day, with a drop to 45 degrees at night is 
best. Radishes require the same general 
treatment as lettuce and may be grown in 
the same house. As they mature in about 
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half the time lettuce does, the seeds may 
be sown between the rows of young lettuce 
plants, and the product is out of the way 
when the lettuce begins to need the entire 
space.—[C. E. Hunn, Tompkins Co, N Y. 





A Tool Safe made of lumber and kept at 
the barn is a most convenient thing. In it 
are places for wrenches, awls, hatchets, and 
everything has its particular shelf, and the 
owner can go in the darkest night and find 
any tool he wants.—[L. D. N. 





Pick Up the Tools before snow falls. It 
is not easy to find them in a snow bank. 








CLOGGED 


KIDNEYS 





They Poison the Blood, Break Down the 
Entire System and Bring on 


Bright’s 


Disease. 











You know what happens to a sewer when 
it becomes clogged, don’t you? 

Do you know what happens to the hu- 
man system when the kidneys become 
clogged? They are unable to throw out 
the impurities from the blood and become 
infected with poisons; they decay, fall 
apart and pass out in the urine; the blood, 
unfiltered, carries the poison all through 
the system, and if not checked death fol- 
lows. The kidneys are the sewers of the human 
system. 

When your kidneys are not doing their 
work, gome of the symptoms which prove 
it to you are pain or dull ache in the back, 
excess of uric acid, gravel, rheumatic pains, 
sediment in the urine, scanty supply, scald- 
ing irritation in passing it, obliged to go 
often during the day and to get up many 
times during the night to empty the blad- 
der; sleeplessness, nervous irritability, diz- 
ziness, irregular heart, breathlessness, sal- 
low, unhealthy complexion, puffy or dark 
circles under the eyes; sometimes the feet, 
limbs or body bloat; loss of ambition, gen- 
eral weakness and debility. 

When you are sick or “feel badly,’ the 
first thing you should do is to afford aid 
to your kidneys by using Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, the great kidney remedy. 

In taking Swamp-Root you afford natu- 
ral help to Nature, for Swamp-Root is the 
most perfect healer and gentle aid to the 
kidneys that is known to medical science. 

Perhaps you are in doubt about your 
kidneys and want to find out. Here’s a 
simple test. Take from your urine passed 
when you arise in the morning about four 
ounces; place it in a glass bottle and let it 








To Prove what the Great Kidney and Bladder Remedy, Swamp- 
Root, Will Do for YOU, All of Our Readers May Have a 
Sample Bottle Sent Absolutely Free by Mail. 








Laboratory of Dr. Kilmer & Co., Home of Swamp-Root, the World-Famous Kidney Remedy. 


stand for twenty-four hours. If upon ex- 
amination you find any settlings or sedi- 
ment, if it is milky or cloudy, or if parti- 
cles float about in it, disease has gotten a 
foothold in your kidneys and Nature is call- 
ing for help. 


If you have the slightest symptoms of 
kidney or bladder trouble, or if there is a 
trace of it in your family history, you 
would profit by taking Swamp-Root every 
now then as a preventive, and thus abso- 
lutely forestall kidney and bladder troubles. 

The famous new discovery, Swamp-Root, 
has been tested in so many ways, in hos- 
pital work, in private practice, among the 
helpless too poor to purchase relief, and has 
proved so successful in every case that aspe- 
cial arrangement has been made by which 
all the readers of American Agriculturist 
who have not already tried it may have a 
sample bottle sent absolutely free by mail; 
also a book telling all about kidney and 
bladder diseases, and containing some of the 
thousands of testimonial tributes from men 
and women reclaimed to lives of happiness 
and usefulness by the means of Swamp- 
Root, the great kidney remedy. 


Swamp-Root is so remarkably success- 
ful that our readers are advised to write 
for a free sample bottle, and to be sure 
and state that you read this generous offer 
in the American Agriculturist, when sending 
your address to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 

If you are aiready convinced that Swamp. 
Root is what you need, you can purchase 
the regular fifty-cent and one-dollar size 
bottles at the drug stores everywhere. 
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the year. Specimen copy free. 
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Elections over and congress nearly ready 
for a winter’s work, it is gratifying to ob- 
serve the sentiment in favor of a new in- 
terstate commerce law. This is particular- 
ly strong in the west, where there prom- 


ises to be an organized effort to scure the 
passage of the Cullom bill. 
The general purpose farmer who is a 


good gardener g2ts a better living for him- 
self and family than the special-crop farm- 
er. He raises his own dairy products, beef, 
pork and mutton, eggs and fowls, fruit and 
vegetables, and if he wants to eat them he 
is not oblized to stop and count the cost. 
He has no fear of starvation through stop- 
page of railroads or strikes. He is not as 
badly affected »y 4 poor season, for he has 
several crops to depend upon, and as he 
usually sells more than he buys it is an 
easy matter to keep out of debt. 

There is little prohability that Germany 
will impose greater burdens upon her im- 
porters of American foodstuffs in spite of 
demands of this character long made by 
the agrarian class. The last-named argue 
that the industrial and trading people of 
Germany have so long enjoyed marked 
prosperity, it is now time the agriculturists 
should share in it, and this possible only 
through jealously excluding foreign foods 
to a great extent. But as noted in a re- 
cent consular report, dearer food to Ger- 
man consumers means increased cost of 


industrial production, which in the face of 
necessarily large imports of cotton, wood, 
wool, copper and other raw materials, will 
seriously injure Germany’s chances of com- 
peting in the world’s markets with highly 





EDITORIAL 


favored nations like the United States. In 
a word, public sentiment in Germany de- 
mands foreign foodstuffs for the consum- 
ing millions, so largely industrial. Our own 
exports to that country, in the main agri- 
cultural, and amounting to $150,000,000 year- 
ly, are in a fair way to show a substantial 
gain. 
I 

New influences in the wheat situation are 
appearing, which may serve to lift the 
market from its long period of dullness. 
The Hessian fly is noted in various parts 
of the winter wheat belt, all the way from 
Ohio to Kansas, and is causing some un- 
easiness lest serious damage is eventually 
developed. But our farmers in Pennsylva- 
nia, Maryland and further west are learning 
to very largely sow wheat late in the au- 
tumn, and this may serve to prevent as 
much loss as otherwise might be feared. 
The other factor is the reported damage 
to the crop of Argentina, to be harvested 
next month. Our statistician has just 
reached that country and will make a thor- 
ough investigation into the facts, as out- 
lined in American Agriculturist Oct 6. His 
initial cablegrams point to the probability 
of considerable damage to wheat, which 
will cut into the exportable surplus, and 
will stimulate by just so much the de- 
mand for our wheat in the markets of Eu- 
rope. Detailed advices will follow, afford- 
ing highly valuable information about the 
capacity and crop probabilities of that 
country. These two influences presently 
affecting values aside, the important thing 
claiming the attention of those interested 
in wheat is the manner in which the 
young plant will enter the long frost period, 
December to March, and the severity of 
the winter. Meanwhile there is a quiet but 
healthy absorption of the moderate crop 
secured the past season. 





In our issue of July 7, American Agricul- 
turist readers were asked to state what fea- 
ture or department in their opinion was most 
interesting and helpful and in what way 
that department could be made still better. 
The hundreds of well-written responses 
showed the great interest taken and the 
careful thought given the various pages 
by the 200,000 readers of our weeklies. The 
communications have been given most 
careful consideration in the awarding of 
the cash prizes offered. The first prize of 
$10 goes to John J. Suter of Palmyra, Mo, 
and the second of $5 to Mrs E. Harrison 
of Ontario, N Y. Highly meritorious sug- 
gestions, deserving mention here, were 
made by P. M. Brasher of Col, L. L. Trott 
of Me, J. E. Haynes of Ill, M. J. Taylor of 
Vt, Isaac Pettis of Mass, A. D, McCallen 
of Ill, L. P. Owen of Ga. 





The subject of alfalfa as a forage crop in 
our middle and eastern states is receiving 
increased attention among farmers as well 
as at the experiment stations. Formerly 
believed to be adapted only to the territory 
west of the Mississippi river, this plant is 
now receiving at, least respectful considera- 
tion in a tentative manner as far east as 
New England. In replying to a New York 
inquirer (answer in full next’ week), Prof 
Voorhees of the New Jersey experiment 
station says that one acre under trial yield- 
ed this year five cuts, a total of nearly 27 
tons of green forage. Certainly a result 
making it worth while to continue the in- 
vestigation as to practicability of growing 
this crop on a larger scale. 





The farmers who grow tomatoes for can- 
ning factories in the middle west are so 
dissatisfied with returns of the past season 
they are determined to strike. Last week 
a considerable number, controlling much of 
the product of Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky, 
met at Cincinnati and formed an associa- 
tion, fixing the price for next year 30 per 
eent higher. Their success must ultimately 
depend upon how well they hold together, 
and the commendable effort is an interest- 
ing study in co-operation. No one has a 
right to find fault, with a body of farmers 








Next Week’s Features 


In American Agriculturist will include, 
among other good things, the concluding 
part of Prof Buckhout’s article on errors in 
Pennsylvania horticulture, quite applicable 
to a number of our northern middle states; 
an article on cultivation of the soil by that 
master of the art, Prof F. H. King; The 
great American pig, by C. S. Plumb, profes- 
sor of animal industry at Purdue university; 
practical, illustrated, good points of the 
utility fowl for the poultry farmer, etc. The 
number is worth your most careful reading. 











who refuse to furnish supplies below cost 
of production, whether truck growers in 
the west or dairymen in New York and 
Pennsylvania. 


The Poultry Yard. 


Green Cut Bone for Poultry. 








No article of food has become so univer- 
sal in recent years with poultrymen as 
green cut bone. The majority of large 
poultry keepers who keep hens for winter 
eggs or who raise broilers or young ducks 
for market, use green cut bone very largely 
and consider it indispensable for the great- 
est profit. It is a highly concentrated food 
and must be used cautiously. The only dan- 
ger lies in feeding too much or in feeding 
that which is sour or moldy. The one re- 
sults in forcing the chicks or fowls “off 
their feed,” and in leg troubles and the 
other in diarrhea and bowel complaints. 
The maximum ~ation for laying hens is % 
oz per day. 

The use of green cut bone not only in- 
creases egg production, but lessens the 
food cost of eggs. This is very clearly 
shown by an experiment carried out by the 
Hatch exper sta of Mass a few years ago 
with two lots of hens and pullets, 19 in 
each lot, and continuing 79 days from Feb 
9. The food for one lot was in pounds as 
follows: Whole wheat 99.5, oats 100, wheat 
bran 18.5, wheat middlings 18.5, Chicago 
gluten meal 18.5, ground clover 18.5, green 
cut bone 10, total 283.5, cost $3.25, nutritive 
ratio 1 to 4.8. The other lot received es- 
sentially the same food, except that in place 
of the green bone it got 9.7 lbs animal meal. 
The total food was 287 lbs, cost $3.26, nutri- 
tive ratio 1 to 4.9. The lot re¢eiving green 
cut bone laid 269 eggs at a cost of .940 Ib 
dry matter in food per egg and 1.2c for food 
consumed, while the other lot laid 145 eggs 
at a cost of 1.796 lbs dry matter and 2.2c 
for food consumed. This included the cost 
of labor for cutting the bones. 

Quite similar results were obtained in 
more recent experiments by the N Y exper 
sta. Here it was found that for laying 
hens the rations containing animal food 
proved superior to others in which all the 
organic matter was derived from vegetable 
sources. The hens fed green cut bone laid 
more eggs and at a less cost per egg for 
food consumed. Pullets raised on food con- 
taining considerable bone began laying 
much earlier than those fed corresponding 
rations made up of vegetable food. This 
point is of the greatest importance to poul- 
trymen and farmers who know of the dif- 
ficulty of getting late hatched pullets 
started to laying before cold weather sets 
in. Once get them laying and with good 
food, care and warm quarters they will 
lay well during the late fall and early win- 
ter, when eggs are highest, but if they can- 
not be started before the holidays it is al- 
most impossible to get any profit out of 
them before every: other hen and pullet 
starts laying toward spring and the price 
of eggs goes down with a thud. 

For raising young chicks and ducks green 
cut bone as a food has no equal. Nothing 
will approach it in putting on growth and 





weight, more particularly with ducklings 
than with chicks. Ducklings without an 
abundant supply of animal protein in the 
ration, together with a liberal proportion 
of mineral matter, seem unable to make 
any approximation to their normally rapid 
and most profitable growth. 

Scrap bone is obtained at markets or 
packing houses, and the short soft bones 
with méat adhering to them are preferred. 
These are ground up in machines made on 
purpose, which are not expensive. The cut 
bone may be mixed and fed in the mash, 
but it is preferable to feed it alone. Fowls 
and chicks are very fond of it, and it is 
the best exerciser for them. Scatter it at 
noon in the straw or litter on the floor and 
there will be such a scratching for it as you 
have seldom seen. It is a good practice to 
feed it three times a week, although a lit- 
tle may be given daily. It should be fed 
at a regular hour on certain days, for when 
the hens get accustomed to it they are un- 
easy unless it is given them at the expected 
time. The only precautions necessary to 
observe are never feed too much, nor any 
which is tainted. 


To Dress and Ship Poultry. 


P. H. SPRAGUE, ILLINOIS. 








Poultry should be well fed and watered, 
then kept for 18 to 24 hours without food 
before killing. Never kill poultry by wring- 
ing the neck. Kill by bleeding in the mouth 
or opening the veins of the neck, and hang 
by the feet until properly bled. Leave 
head and feet on and do not remove intes- 
tines or crop. Scalded chickens sell best 
to the home trade and dry picked to ship- 
pers. For scalding, the water should be 
as near boiling as possible, but not boil- 
ing. Pick the legs dry, hold by the head 
and legs, immerse and lift up and down 
three times. If the head is immersed it 
turns the color of the comb and gives the 
eyes a shrunken appearance. 

The feathers should be removed imme- 
diately very cleanly without tearing the 
skin. Then plump by dipping 10 seconds 
in water nearly boiling and then in cold 
water. Hang in a cool place until the ani- 
mal heat is out of the body. To dry-pick 
chickens properly, the work should be done 
while the chicken is bleeding and before 
the body is cold. Turkeys should be pre- 
pared the same as chickens, but always 
dry-picked. Endeavor to market all old 
and heavy gobblers before Jan 1, as after 
the holidays the demand is for small fat 
hen turkeys. 

Ducks and geese should be scalded, but 
it requires more time for the water to pen- 
etrate and loosen the feathers. Some ad- 
vise after scalding to wrap them in a blan- 
ket to steam, but they should not be left 
long enough to cook the flesh. Do not try 
to dry-pick before killing. «Leave the 
feathers on the head and 2 or 3 in of the 
neck. Do not singe or remove feathers or 
down, as it gives the skin an Oily look. 

Before packing, poultry should be thor- 
oughly dry and cold, but not frozen. Boxes 
holding 100 to 200 Ibs are preferable to 
barrels. Pack snugly, straighten out the 
body and legs, and fill the package as full 
as possible. Avoid, if possible, putting 
more than one kind in the same package, 
Mark kind, weight and description on the 
package, and write shipping directions 
plainly on the cover. 





Green Cut Bone and Bone Meal. 


GEORGE W. NONES, NEW YORK. 





As an egg forming food, meat and corn 
are far superior to any other food. A fair 
comparison between grain and meat will 
show that ground meat is cheaper than 
grain because it increases egg production, 
and contains less waste. The bones sup- 
ply the albumen, lime and grit and are 
less liable to make the hens too fat. One 
ounce of ground meat and bone may be 
allowed to each hen every other day in the 
fall and winter months. Fresh’ ground 


POULTRY FOR PROFIT 


bone is 
scraps. 

There is no doubt about the value of bone 
meal or scraps for promoting the growth 
of young chicks. It should be fed sparing- 
ly at first and I prefer to feed it mixed with 
other food, a teacupful, made into a cake, 
baked brown in the oven. This will answer 
for 100 chicks 10 days old. Increase the 
quantity as they grow older. Use judg- 
ment, however, as you are liable to throw 
the young chicks off their feet from over- 
growth. 


superior to any prepared beef 





A Two-story House—Hens could often be 
kept in the second floor of a building, if 
access to the ground could be secured. The 
cut shows an easy grade up to an elevated 





RUNWAY TO SECOND STORY. 


door. The top and bottom boards are 
shown in place, but the entire front should 
be covered with slats. These can extend 
from the top board down to the bottom 
board. The grade is so easy that fowls 
will readily pass up or down. By this plan 
a building can often be made to hold two 
flocks instead of one. 





A Cornstalk Shelter can be made quick- 
ly and cheaply for the hens. The hens 
are very fond of a low, open shed facing 
the south, and one can be built of stalks 
that will last two or three years or longer. 
Drive a few posts in the ground and wire 
some rails against and on top of them. 
Lean the stalks against these and lay them 
thickly on top for the roof, which should 
have a steep slant. Cover the roof witha 
few inches of straw and lay a few stalks 
on top to keep it in place, which will make 
it waterproof. In the spring the stalks may 
be taken down and thrown in the barnyard 
if no longer needed. 


Selecting Breeding Turkeys—Each year, 
before killing for the Thanksgiving market, 
I select the best hen turkeys for breed- 
ing, picking out the largest and using spe- 
cial care to get them as tame as possible. 
I always buy the male bird at a distance 
to insure foreign blood, for the best re- 
sults can only be obtained by mating tur- 
keys in no way related. If inbred, the 
young will be weakly and frequently many 
will be blind.—{Mrs J. L. Fuller, Rutland 
Co, Vt. : 


Growing Capons—The one great mistake 
in raising capons is in marketing them too 
early and not having them fat enough. 
After caponizing keep them growing until 
they reach full size, which will take from 
10 to 12 months. Then fat them. This can 
be done in two weeks by shutting them in 
a small, dark coop and feeding three times 
a day all they will eat of corn meal and 
middlings mixed up with milk. 








Cement Floors are very cold in winter, 
but they prevent rats. Board floors, how- 
ever, serve as harboring places for  ver- 
min. If the cement floor is covered with 
dry earth and covered with cut straw, 
stalks or leaves, it is all right. Earth 
floors or sand become filthy after awhile 
and must be dug up and new earth put in. 
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[14] 
The National Grange. 


A flattering reception was tendered the 
delegates of state granges, assembled at 
the federal capital last and this week, by 
President McKinley, Secretary Wilson, As- 
sistant Secretary Brigham, the officials of 
the department of agriculture and other dis- 
tinguished officials. That the grange repre- 
sents the farmers of the country was every- 
where in evidence about the national cap- 
ital by the courtesies shown the delegates. 
Opening with 25 state granges and the Do- 
minion grange of Canada represented, the 
growth of the order throughout the coun- 
try was reported as greater than for many 
years. Nearly every state grange was rep- 
resented by a practical farmer. Over 300 
of New England’s best farmers organized 
an excursion and attended the sessions. 
National Master Aaron Jones, in his an- 
nual address 

HIT HEAVILY ON TRASTS. 
urging an amendment to the constitution of 
the United States in clear and express 
terms empowering congress with authority 
to regulate corporations. Such action would 
remove the possibility of an adverse decis- 
ion in the U S supreme court upon any 
restrictive legislation that may be enacted 
by congress. Last year Master Jones urged 
Patrons to work for a law providing for 
federal inspection of books, papers, etc, of 
corporations, similarly as national banks 
are inspected. The amendment to the Sher- 
man anti-trust law is not sufficient to con- 
trol the thousands of trusts that are ab- 
sorbing practically all the profits of the 
farm and all small manufacturing indus- 
tries. We have light enough from past ex- 
perience to justify us in preparing for that 
which may come. It looks now as if the 
aggregate attitude of business consolida- 
tion will continue until the entire business 
interests are under the absolute dominion of 
trusts. It will stop only when it ceases to 
be profitable or when controled by law. 

To say that these trust organizations can- 
not be controlled by law and are beyond 
the power of the law is to say that our 
government is a failure. We have no gov- 
ernment worthy of the name if any com- 
bination of men or corporations within its 
jurisdiction is beyond its control. The part 
of wisdom is to get ready for whatever may 
come, and give to congress the power to 
deal with any corporation, so as to pro- 
tect the individual citizen, however hum- 
ble, from the encroachments upon his 
rights, however wealthy and influential, 
placing all corporations, if need be to pro- 
tect society, under laws similar to those 
governing national banks, compelling them 
to make reports like banks and to keep their 
books as prescribed by the government, and 
at all times subject to inspection by an 
officer of the government. This may seem 
to be a, severe measure, but we are dealing 
with a principle that underlies the foun- 
dation of all civil government, equally of 
rights, equal justice and equal opportunity 
to acquire and to enjoy the use and benefit 
of property. Unless these rights are se- 
cured to the individual we have no govern- 
ment worthy of the name. 


THE TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM 


was dwelt on at length and many instances 
cited of gross injustice to the small ship- 
per under the present system of fixing 
freight rates. Anthracite coal from the Pa 
coal fields is charged three tmes ias much 
for the hauling as is bituminous. Large 
and influential shippers secure low rates 
on grain freight, while small shippers are 
charged full tariff rates. Grain has been 
taken from Chicago to New York at 12c, 
to Philadelphia llc and Baltimore 10c. This 
is a cut over tariff rates of 50 per cent. In- 
termediate points- are charged almost 
double these rates: From Hillsdale, Mich, 
to New York and Boston 20c, Philadelphia 
18c, Baltimore 17c. Similar conditions ex- 
ist along the line between Chicago and New 
York. An investigation of this subject 
would very probably disclose a similar con- 
dition prevailing all over our country. If 
smaller towns along the line, or if all 
shippers were accorded the same rate, 
farmers would have received from 5 to 6c 
p bu more for their grain and 5 or 6c p bu 
would have been of vast importance to 
farmers of the U 8. 

In Feb, ’99, the export rate on corn from 
the Mississippi river to New York was 13%4c 
p 100 lbs; in Feb, ’00, the rate was 23c p 
100 Ibs, a difference of 9%c p 100 Ibs, or prac- 
tically 6c p bu on corn. , The 13%c rate was 
voluntarily made by railroads and it is fair 
to presume that they could carry corn at 

















AARON JONES OF INDIANA. 


Master of the national grange. 


that rate and make a fair profit. The 
farmers of the U § grew 2,200,000,000 bu of 
corn in ’99, and as the price of corn is af- 
fected all over the country by the cost of 
transportation, out of this one crop the 
selling value was reduced by the action of 
the railroads $132,000,000, and this, too, with- 
out farmers having one word to say about 
it. Protests are no good. An appeal to 
the interstate commerce commission, under 
the present law, would do no good. 
DEMAND FOR REDRESS. 

Can any one explain, on any line of jus- 
tice, equity or fairness, why the farmers 
of the great corn belt of the world should 
be compelled to pay a rate that almost 
precludes a possibility of profit? Is there 
no redress? Can the government of the 
United States afford no protection to the 
property rights of that large class of its 
citizens who produce 70 per cent, of the 
wealth that flows into the channels of trade 
and make it possible for all industries, in- 
cluding these same great transportation 
companies, to prosper and grow wealthy? 
Will a republic, where the government is 
supposed to give to all its citizens an equal 
protection and equal opportunities to trans- 
act business, allow one great interest, rep- 
resenting about one-tenth of the wealth of 
the nation, to so manage its business as to 
practically fix the value of all the other 
property of the country; to build up one 
locality; to destroy another locality; to give 
special privileges and facilities to certain 
men, that they may monopolize all business 
in their lines and crush all men engaged in 
competition with them? I do not believe 
that it will. When the people shake off 
their lethargy and demand of their repre- 
sentatives in congress remedial legislation 
and hold them personally responsible for 
ther action, such remedies as senate Dill 
No 1439 will give them will be passed and 
become the law of our country. Then pow- 
erful corporations, however wealthy and 
influential, will be compelled to obey the 
law, the same as the poorest citizen of the 
republic. If this bill becomes a law and all 
men and all corporations and all sections 
of the country are accorded fair and equi- 
table freight rates, the hardest blow that 
at this time could be struck at monopolies 
and trusts would be given, and the greatest 
encouragement to enterprise and thrift to 
the people of this country would be af- 
fordéd. 

The grange was received as a body at the 
White House, visited the capitol, inspected 
the department of agriculture and listened 
to addresses by many distinguished people 
from all parts of the country. The highest 
degrees of the order were. conferred on 
good-sized classes. 


NEW YORE. 

Onondaga Co Pomona meets Dec 14 at 
Empire hall, Syracuse. Election of state 
delegates will be the order at 11; all fifth 
degree members are entitled to vote, Lunch 








PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 





at farmers’ exchange hall. In the after- 
noon, four subordinate granges, Geddes, 
Fayetteville, Skaneateles and North Man- 
lius, will compete for prizes in the work 
of conferring the third degree impromptu. 
This will be a novel and notable event and 
the four competing bodies are making dil- 
igent preparation. 


Elbridge at its meeting last Friday night 
ave special attention to the unwritten 
work, Philip D. Schuyler of Geddes giving 
instruction. He also spoke interestingly of 
various aspects of*co-operation. 


NEW JERSEY. 

The 28th annual session ofthe state grange 
will be held at the capitol, Trenton, Dec 
5. State Lecturer G. L. Gillingham has an 
entertaining program prepared for the 
evening of Dec 5. The degree of Flora 
will be conferred in full form Dec 7. 


MARYLAND. 


The state grange has been represented at 
the national grange every year from ’74 to 
"99 inclusive, except the years ’89, ’91 and ’92. 
This year the requisite 15 granges have not 
paid dues to the national secretary so as to 
entitle the state to be represented by a vot- 
ing delegate. State grange officials are 
hopeful that the requisite number of 
granges will pay dues so the state grange 
may hold its annual meeting in Dec. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Lackawanna Co Pomona met with Cov- 
ington at Dalenville Nov 9. An excellent 
program was prepared, but the weather 
took a sudden change and spoiled the day 
for Patrons. The members who did face 
the elements found food for mind and body 
awaiting them. Dalenville Patrons are not- 
ed for their liberality and on this occasion 
exceeded themselves. The principal reso- 
lution passed was one of congratulation to 
the North American and Pa farmers on the 
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defeat of the oleo supporters at the late 
election. The members also enjoyed a short 
address by Brother H. H. Brown, secretary 
of the Brier Creek Ins Co. The open ses- 
sion at night was quite informal, the ques- 
tion box being the principal attraction; 20 
questions were handed in and discussed. 
The granges in Lackawanna Co are in good 
working order and showing much life at 
the present time. 
OHIO. 


Summit Co Patrons are planning to en- 
tertain the state grange, which meets at 
Akron, Dec 11 to 13. It is the 28th annual 
session. Summit Co Pomona will confer 
the degree of Pomona in full form. The 
state deputy masters’ association will hold 
their usual interesting meetings and with 
larger attendance than heretofore, as_ the 
state grange pays their traveling expenses. 
No particular growth has been made by 
the order during the past Year in the state, 
due in no small degree to the national elec- 
tion. There are likely to be many changes 
among the officers of the state grange next 
month, as several desire to retire. With 
active, vigorous work through the co-op- 
erative efforts of a dozen or more zealous 
Patrons, located in various parts of the 
state, there is no doubt but that 100 granges 
per year could be organized for the next 
five or 10 years. 

Wyandotte Co Pomona meets with Forest 
grange, Nov 24. 

Mahoning Co Pomona meets with Smith 
grange, Nov 24. 

Allen Co Pomona meets with Jackson, 
Dec 1. The degree of Pomona will be con- 
ferred in full form. Topic, The present 
game and dog laws, are they just to all 
concerned? 

Defiance Co Pomona meets Dec 6. 


Crawford Co Pomona holds its fourth 
quarterly session with Cranberry and New 





Washington granges, Nov 24, at New 
Washington. 

MARYLAND. 
Canning Factory Burned—On Nov 14, 


fire destroyed the canning factory and 
storehouse owned by Thomas Mosdale, 
near Sewell, Harford Co. Nearly the en- 
tire stock of canned goods was lost. 


The National Cattle Breeders’ Ass’n will 


meet in Baltimore, Dec 6. Addresses will 
be made by representatives of the American 
Jersey cattle clubs and Maj Henry Alvord 
of the dept of animal industry, Washing- 
ton, D C. The committee in charge of ar- 
rangements are Asa B. Gardiner, Jr, Fred- 
erick Von Kapf, E. J. Webster and R. J. 
Patterson, director of the Md sta. 

A State Farmers’ Club—A movement 


looking to a state organization of farmers’ 
clubs was started last week at a meeting 
of about 20 representatives of clubs at Johns 
Hopkins university: Dr Mahlon Kirk . of 
Montgomery Co was elected presiding of- 


ficer and W. W. C. Stewart of Baltimore 
Co, sec. William L. Amos, J. D. Worth- 
ington and Asa B. Gardiner, Jr, were 


chosen executive committee. In the resolu- 
tions adopted provision is made for a meet- 
ing,March ‘1, 1901, when a constitution shall 
be stibmitted for adoption to be framed by 
the executive committee and that a circu- 
lar prospectus of the purpose of this or- 
ganization be prenared’ by the executive 
committee at an early day to be circulated 
throughout the state. There are 22 clubs 
in the state,—six in Harford Co, two in 
Baltimore Co, four in Carroll Co, one in 
Cecil Co, one in Charles Co, one in Kent 
Co, two in Prince George’s Co, four in 
Montgomery Co, and one in Howard Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





Abington, Montgomery Co, Nov 19—Corn 
in this locality is pretty much in the crib. 
The crop is a fair one. Take the county 
over the yield per acre will be 50 to 60 bu 
of shelled corn. Farmers are holding the 
crop for home use and better prices. The 
potato crop was very poor in this section 
of the county. The hay crop was good and 
of an extra quality. There is a good de- 
mand at present, with about 150 tons per 
week sold from this county. The price is 80 
to 90c per 100 for No 1 timothy.. Rye straw 
is scarce and is worth 85c. Milch cows are 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 








For the Land’s Sake—use, Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. 


They enrich the ¢éarth. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


selling very high. Milk brings a good price. 
Fall pastures have been good and the fields 
are weil set with a good sod for winter. 
Some farmers are hauling out manure and 
top-dressing pastures and mowing fields. 


A Splendid Flower Show was held in 


Horticultural hall at Philadelphia last 
week. The display of chrysanthemums was 
very fine. The show attracted a number 
of well-known horticulturists from out of 
the state. 


The Fat Stock Show at Pittsburg has 
proved its usual success. More than 200 
carloads of cattle, sheep and swine were on 
exhibition, drawing immense crowds. 


Mosserville, Lehigh Co, Nov 19—A heavy 
wind Nov 9 did some damage. Farmers still 
have some corn to husk. Corn is a good 
crop. Potatoes plentiful in the northern 
part of the county and selling at 40c per 
bu in carload lots. Rye 48c at Tripoli sta. 
oats 30c, wheat 75c. Wheat and rye fields 
are in good condition for the winter. Water 
scarce. Pastures short and cows running 
short in milk. Butter 24 to 26c per Ib. 
James Miller of New Tripoli has enlarged 
his hotel“and put in a wind pump. Cattle 
sales are numérous. Hay crop was short 
and hay is selling at Slatington for $18 per 
ton. Good fresh cows are worth from 30 
to 45, fat hogS 6%c per Ib, little pigs lic 
each. 


Big Timber Loss—Forest fires on Bald 


Top and Rupert mountains, near Blooms- 
burg, have destroyed an immense quantity 
of valuable timber. The loss is heavy. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Successful Institute—The farmers’ insti- 
tute at Mullica Hill last week was a suc- 
cess in every way. The sessions drew a 
large attendance. Prof E. W. McGann, 
director of the state weather service, made 
an interesting address. Educating the 
dairy cow, was the subject of an address 
by H. E. Cook of N Y. James E. Rice spoke 
on Garden vegetables. The closing address 
was by State Sec Franklin Dye, whose 
topic was Thought and action. In conclu- 
sion he said: “If a farmer is indifferent he 
is hopeless as to progress. If he is thought- 
ful, there is a reasonable certainty that 
such a man will go on to perfection. Let 
intelligent thought precede action.” 

Pennington, Mercer Co, Nov 19—On ac- 
count of moderate weather farmers have 
been able to nearly complete corn husking. 
Late sowing of wheat has sufficient growth 
to withstand the winter. Corn is about an 
average crop. About 150,000 cans of choice 
tomatoes put up at the new cannery. Farm- 
ers are well pleased with their returns. 
Stock for the new bank has all been sub- 
scribed. One is badly needed, especially 
for the farmers. A large foundry is to be 
located here with a capitalization of $50,000, 
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about half of this amount being subscribed 
in 24 hours. Farmers are liberal investors, 
showing their healthful condition finan- 
cially. 

Dedication of Baron de Hirsch School— 


The Baron de Hirsch agricultural and in- 
dustrial school building at Woodbine will 
be dedicated Nov 25. An interesting pro- 
gram has been arranged. 


Ashland, Camden Co, Nov 19—Farmers 


in this community were much delayed with 
wheat sowing by the heavy rains early in 
Oct. Recent warm weather has brought 
wheat up to the average condition for the 
time of year. There were heavy yields of 
wheat in this neighborhood. John Gar- 
wood, E. W. Coffin, Richard Cooper, Samp- 
son Dobbs and Charles Stafford are adja- 
cent farmers who had considerable over 
30 bu per acre. Most farmers are through 
husking. The crop is fully up to the stand- 
ard. Most farmers favor stone roads. 
Wheat 70c, hogs $1.50 per 100 d w. 


NEW YORK. 


Fort Plain, Montgomery Co, Nov 21— 
Farmers are plowing sod for corn another 
spring. Romane Saltsman has opened his 
silo and found it in fine shape. A silo is a 
great help on account of scarcity of feed 
this year in this section. Farmers are buy- 
ing bran in large quantities from the Mo- 
hawk valley co-operative store. The price 
of Oct milk at the factory at St Johnsville 
was 2%c per qt. Potatoes are a small crop 
in this section. Many are butchering this 
week. Amos Nellis has bought the horses 
and stock of Nellis Shaver of Palatine 
Bridge and took possession of the farm 
Nov 1. 

Oneonta, Otsego Co, Nov 20—The apple 
crop was immense. Potatoes fairly good, 
though in some localities farmers will have 
to buy. Corn and other crops fair. 


Center Lisle, Broome Co, Nov 19—Fall 


plowing is progressing rapidly. Stock is 
cheap as most everybody is short of hay, 
which is worth $16 per ton at the barn. 
Straw is worth 10 at the barn. In neigh- 
boring towns buyers are paying 40c for 
potatoes and are putting them in store- 
houses to hold. Milk is worth 98c per 100 
Ibs at the Marsh creamery. Many are 
compelled to feed ensilage and feed to stock 
in order to supply the milk demand. Fall 
pigs 3 each and scarce. 


Wright, Schoharie Co, Nov 20—Farm 


work well advanced. All crops short from 
drouth. Farmers are short of hay and 
much rough fodder will be fed. Butter 20c, 
cheese 14c, buckwheat 65c, wheat 80c, oats 
30c, rye 60c, corn 45c, apples 75c to $1 per 
bbl, potatoes 1.50 per bbl, beans 2 to 2.25, 
hay 14 to 16 per ton, rye straw 12 to 14, 
oat straw 6 to 8. Farmers are in a pros- 
perous condition. 
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Clay, Onondaga Co, Nov 20—Winter 
wheat has a large growth on account of 
the warm fall. Cider is abundant, mills be- 
ing overrun with apples. Picked apples 
are selling for $1 per bbl, the seller to 
furnish bbl. Potatoes are 40c, butter 22c. 


Rome, Oneida Co, Nov 19 —Farmers 


through this section are busy with fall 
plowing. The rural free mail delivery 
which has been in operation through here 
for the past month is greatly appreciated. 
Union cheese factory closed Nov 10 and 
those having large dairies are drawing their 
milk to Kelly’s creamery at Criskany, 
receiving $1.15 per. 100. Smaller dairymen 
are making butter for winter use. Some 
potatoes are still being shipped at  35c. 
Very little hay is being taken to market; 
first quality timothy brings $15. 


East Fishkill, Dutchess Co, Nov 20— 
Charles Rozell is having a well drilled. At 
a depth of 104 ft they were still drilling 
through rock. Corn husking is nearly fin- 
ished and nearly all the farmers have 
threshing done. Hon Storm Emans of this 
town died suddenly in Poughkeepsie, Oct 
24. Hs personal property was sold at pub- 
lic auction on his farm, Nov 15-16. Cows 
sold at $30 to 45 each. A young team of 
horses brought 207. Snow has come early 
this season. 

Nassau, Rensselaer Co, Nov 20—Late 
rains have kept grass growing, so that the 
pasturage has improved during the past 
few weeks. The weather has been so mild 
that stock was left in the fields night and 
day until the first of Nov. There has been 
a decided increase in the quantity of 
milk. A sudden change with snow, Nov 9, 
took everybody by surprise. Some farmers 
were not quite through digging potatoes 
and apples were not all stored. Apples are 
selling in Troy and Albany from the farm- 
ers’ wagons at 75c to $1.50 per bbl. Eggs 
are scarce. 

Summit, Schoharie Co, Nov 20—A heavy 
snow Nov 11 made roads impassable in 
many places. It was the worst storm ever 
known here at this time of year. Fall plow- 
ing not finfshed. A large crop of corn was 
harvested and some is still outdoors. Ap- 
ples in some sections abundant. Potatoes 
a good crop. Oats a good crop. Buckwheat 
good. Plenty of stock for the amount of 


fodder. A large call for fresh cows, which 
command good prices. Pork is worth $7 per 
100 Ibs. 


LONG ISLAND. 
Unique Farm and Garden Exhibit. 





Our engraving on Page 507 presents a 
photographic view of the exhibit of the 
Manhattan state hospital for chronic in- 
sane, at Central Islip, L I, N Y, shown at 
the recent exhibition of the American In- 
stitute of N Y city. It formed one of the 
most attractive and interesting features of 
the occasion. ~The collection filled the en- 
tire center table of nearly 200 sq ft, and 
comprised almost every kind and variety 
of vegetables in season, also a large va- 
riety of fruits and flowers, and many beau- 
tiful specimens of palms, ferns and other 
ornamental plants. While the articles ex- 
hibited showed excellent care and skillful 
cultivation, the attractive and pleasing 
manner in which Mr William Thompson, 
the head gardener, staged and displayed 
them was quite unique and highly com- 
mendable, and worthy of careful study by 
professional exhibitors. 

But the most* valuable and interesting 
feature of this exhibit was the fact that 
all these products of the soil were the re- 
sult of the work of the inmates of the in- 
stitution, a class of people the care and 
management of which was formerly consid- 
ered one of the most serious and difficult 
problems. Modern methods of. treatment 
of the insane have changed all this. In- 
stead of the strait-jacket, the whip and 
solitary confinement, the remedies applied 
are congenial and stimulating work in the 
open air, and cheerful surroundings indoors. 

The institution owns 1000 acres of land, 
400 of which are under cultivation, and 
all the work in the fields and garden is 
done by the inmates of the institution who 
are physicallly able to work. This number 
comprises about 85.per cent of all the pa- 
tients. Under the direction of Drs J. W. 
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Hyman and G. A. Smith, this system is 
proving a grand success and is gradually 
being extended. All the vegetables, fruits, 
poultry and eggs used on the place are 
raised there, so that the institution has 
already become almost self-sustaining. To 
the physician, the sociologist and philan- 
thropist, the value of the lessons taught by 
this exhibit can hardly be overestimated. 


Southold, Suffolk Co, Nov 20—Corn husk- 
ing well advanced, many having finished 
and secured the stalks. On Nov 9 one of 
the severest gales ever experienced in this 
locality scattered corn and stalks all over 
the farms. A large quantity of fodder was 
lost. The cauliflower crop is moving fast. 
The salting house is receiving cauliflower 
under contracts, while those for market are 
getting thinned out except the very late 
ones that have escaped the ravages of the 
green worms. Many have begun pulling and 
burying their seed cabbage. There are 
many fields of very fine stock, but the 
leaves are well riddled by the green worm, 
leaving but slight protection to the head. 
This, I think, will injure their keeping 
quality. Wheat that was sown early has 
attained a heavy growth with an extra 
catch of grass. The ravages of the insect 
in the newly threshed wheat, are, in some 
instances, very serious. Nething but the 
shell of the kernel is left. Many assert that 
it is the field weevil, but at present we can- 
not fully accept the assertion. Potatoes are 
moving very slowly. Not all out of the 
ground yet.—[B. S. W. 


CANADA. 


Elgin Co, Ont—Warm weather for’ the 


last two months enabled farmers to get fall 
work finished, but very little plowing has 
been done. Now the ground is frozen and 
very dry. No rains to fill up swamps and 
wells, and no snow to speak of yet. Grain 
threshing over with and clover threshing 
is the order of the day. The seed is a 
very poor yield. Potatoes are a very good 
yield, but are badly eaten by white grub. 
Pork is very cheap, only $4.25 per 100 1 w. 
The late warm fall makes cows milk well 
so butter will be plentiful. Cheese brings 
a good price. Auction sales are now going 
on in different parts of the country and 
everything is selling at very fair prices. 
Many apples sold in bulk at 10 to 15c per 
bu to the canning and evaporating facto- 
ries. Much cider made also. Buckwheat 
is only an average crop. Corn runs from 80 
to 100 bu per acre. 
AL 

A Green Bone Cutter is practically in- 
dispensable to poultrymen who keep a large 
number of hens for winter eggs. No other 
feed will force egg production like green 
cut bone. One of the best machines on the 
market is the cutter made by F. W. Mann 
Co, Milford, Mass. It has many novel im- 
provements which make it indispensable. 
There are several sizes, and the price is 
so low that it is within the reach of all. 
Write them at P O Box 10 for a catalog 
which they will send if they know you are 
one of American Agriculturist’s readers. 








A FARM HOME IN SCHUYLER CO, 








AMONG THE FARMERS 






A Cozy, Attractive Cottage. 





This unusually pretty and cozy, vine-clad 
cottage, which won a prize in American 
Agriculturist’s recent building contest, is 
situated near Queen City, Schuyler Co, Mo, 
and cost only $700. It contains seven 
rooms, three closets, one porch 11 by 14 ft 
and three small porches. 

The upstairs rooms, shown in the smaller 
diagram, are narrowed, as the building is 
not two full stories. There is a closet in 
the side wall there. The closet in the fam- 
ily bedroom opens from either room and 











































has curtains in place of doors. The chim- 
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FLOOR PLANS OF BLURTON HOME. 


ney in the main building is from the 
ground. The well has an arbor cdvered 
with grapevine. There are vines on the 
front of the house, the large one wistaria, 
the smaller ones clematis, Prairie Queen 
and Baltimore Belle roses. The small 
trees are Irish juniper, the large ones na- 
tive white oak. 

The main part of the house is 20 years 
old, the ell part a small building moved 
and joined on. The farm is 220 acres. The 
owner of the place is’ Robert Blurton. 





Notable Gathering of Implement Men. 





The national ass’n of agri implements 
and vehicle manufacturers has been influ- 
ential in all matters regarding the trade 
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since its organization six years ago. Com- 
posed, as it is, of the successful business 
men from all over the U §S its recommenda- 
tions always command attention and it has 
done ‘much to further the interests of the 
implement trade. The seventh annual con- 
vention at Milwaukee, beginning Nov 1, was 
one of the most notable of the splendid 
yearly meetings of this ass’n. Every ses- 
sion was well attended, everything was 
systematically arranged and moved with- 
out a hitch. 

In his opening address, Pres W. C. Nones 
called attention to the fact that in spite 
of some vexatious and disturbing elements 
the business year of 1900 was a_ fairly 
prosperous one for the trade. Business 
conditions during ‘1900-were not as favor- 
able as in ’98-’99, but the ass’n can report 
steady advancement. A larger number of 
new members had been added to the roll 
of the ass’n than during any one of the last 
six years, and much has been accomplished, 

The report of Sec Luken shows that the 
membership now consists of 259 regular 
members, 114 associate members, a total of 
373, giving a net gain during the year of 
19. The receipts of the ass’n during the 
year exceeded the expenditures by $97.62. 
The following officers were unanimously 
elected: Pres, James A. Carr; exec com, W. 
S. Thomas, F. E. Myers, H. C. Staver, W. 
W. Collier; treas, U. G. Orendorff; vice pres, 
George C. Avery, J. E. Porter, S. E. 
Swayne, T. B. Carson, C. G. Rowley, W. J. 
Henry, H. A. Cavnah, R. S. Buch, 8S. Hig- 
ham, O. V. Dodge, W. H. Ritchie, E. P. 
Curtis. Kansas City was chosen as _ the 
place for the next annual meeting. The 
date was not set, but will be fixed by the 
executive committee. 

A number of resolutions were adopted 
and the important ones, besides those 
thanking the committees for their effective 
work and the citizens of Milwaukee for 
their entertainment, covered the most prom- 
inent subjects under consideration at the 
meeting. The recommendation of last year 
was reiterated, asking the executive com- 
mittee to co-operate with similar ass’ns in 
improving trade; urging national co-opera- 
tion which shall in effect harmonize exist- 
ing state discriminations against corpora- 
tions desiring to do business in states other 
than those in which they are corporated. 
The ass’n urges upon congress the desira- 
bility of abolishing the present revenue 
stamp tax as no longer necessary and thus 
extremely burdensome. Congress is asked 
to appropriate not less than $250,000 for ir- 
rigation surveys, estimates of costs of res- 
ervoirs, canals, etc, and $100,000 for irriga-. 
tion investigation, to be conducted by the: 
department of agriculture. Congress is also 
urged to make liberal appropriations for 
the preservation of forests. 

Mr W. H. Seymour of Brockport, N Y, 
now 98 years old, and ‘the oldest builder of 
agricultural tools living, was made an hon- 
orary member ofthe ass’n. Among the 
prominent members who died the past year 
are the following: Titus G. Fish, pres Fish 
Bros Mfg Co of Iowa; Gilpin Moore, supt 
of Deere & Co of Ill; Hubbard Latham, 
.. vice-pres Sandwich Mfg Co of Ill; Charles 
W. Hough, treas Wiard Plow Co of N Y; 
G. S. Foos, pres Foos Mfg Co of O; A. H. 
Baker, pres South Bend Wagon Co of Ind; 
James Green, supt of Adriance Thresher 
Go.of Mich; John M. Gaar, pres Gaar, Scott 
& Go of Ind. 





Tobacco Crop and Market. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Some_ sales have been 
made in Lancaster Co at 8 and 2c.. There 
are many packers keeping a careful in- 
spection and tab on the condition of the 
crop, but few sales, however, are reported. 
Growers know the crop is bound to be 
wanted, and at fair prices, and are holding 
at figures that will at least realize a slim 
profit. In the meantime packers are sell- 
ing their stocks, and reports are to the ef- 
fect that but little old leaf is now held lo- 
cally. Shipments to New: York have been 
of good size for some. time. 

New YorK—The growing season was very. 
dry and drouthy in the Big Flats section of 
the Chemung valley, but during the curing 
period conditions were moist and favorable. 
The growth is generally small. With some 
exceptions, thos¢ using manure freely have 
a much better growth than that grown with 
fertilizers, as the dry season was against 
fertilizers. The acreage was increased 
nearly 20.per cent, while the yield In pounds 
‘per acre will be fully one-fourth less com- 
pared with the °99 crop. The tobaccos are 
well advanced in curing and show good 








FARM AND MARKET 


quality, light colors with a glossy finish in 
the best growths, especially in the early 
harvested. The varieties mostly raised are 
Wilson and Zimmer Hybrid. About 12 acres 
of Connecticut Broad leaf was raised on 
contract for Messrs Kerbs, Wertheim & 
Schiffer of New York. This variety got 
a much larger growth than the hybrid and 
is very good in quality. One grower raised 
about five acres of Broad leaf (not con- 
tracted for when growing), but has since 
sold to Joseph Mayers & Son of New York 
city at 138c in bdl. This firm also bought 
about 1000 cs of the best growths while in 
field at 10 to 13c. They selected large 
growths and that grown with manure only 
and bought of good reliable growers and 
those having a reputation of being careful 
in handling the crop. They have a very 
earefully selected packing of Big Flats. A 
small per cent of the crop has been taken 
from the poles and stripping is now in 
order, 





FSMPA. 
Notes From the Field. 





The daily newspapers are endeavoring to 
work up a sensation in Phila over the ef- 
forts of the farmers of Pa, N Y, N J, etc, 
to secure living prices. Recent press re- 
ports sent out from Phila allude to the 
canvass which has long been going on 
among the milk producers with a view of 
securing remunerative prices. ‘‘Milk coun- 
ters are to be opened,” says this newspaper 
gossip, ‘“‘in all of the 500 cut-rate grocery 
stores throughout the city and the dept 
stores as a beginning, which plan of selling 
will in time be extended to every district 
of the city.” 


The farmers’ and dairymen’s union held 
a meeting at Camden, N J, Nov 10, to ar- 
range the price of milk. Camden, Burling- 
ton and Gloucester counties were repre- 
sented, and a committee appointed to con- 
fer with Phila milk exchange. The milk 
situation was never in a more favorable 
condition for producers. Consumption has 
kept pace with production and dealers are 
paying 4c per qt wholesale for milk deliv- 
ered in Camden or Phila. 


The Milk Market. 


At New York, no quotable change. Ac- 


cording to statements of the dealers, there 
was. a surplus of milk in the market last 
week. Speculators, it was alleged, found 
difficulty in disposing of surplus milk on 
the platform at the cost price, though the 
nominal average quoted for the surplus 
jwest of the Hudson was $1.49 p can. Rea- 
sons given for this condition included the 
larger supply of milk from the nearby dairy 
counties in N Y and N J. The exchange 
price remained at 3c p qt. Should cold 
weather continue steadily for two or three 
days, the exchange would probably meet 
with a view of raising the price. 

Receipts, including bottled milk by rail 
and other sources, in 40-qt cans for week 
ended Nov 17, were as follows: 





Fluid Cond’s’d 

milk Cream milk 

Del, Lack & W....... 21,660 925 — 
(SE Ro Sey Ser Foe 29,251 814 137 
N Y Cent (long haul). 24,550 1,010 -- 
N Y Cent (Harlem)... 11,789 140 285 
QOS i ica ccc ccehes cs 26,962 1,750 — 
West Shore ........... 11,156 556 — 
Susquehanna ......... 13,154 180 228 
POTN 5 50 66s hese ees 2,150 — — 
New Haven ..........% 6,841 —_ —_ 
Lehigh’ Valley ......... 13,400 570 —— 
New Jersey Central .. 1,535 75 _ 
Other sources ........ 6,300 150 — 
Total receipts ......168,748 6,170 650 
Eaiee: WOOK = 6 oa35 css 169,131 6,578 673 
Daily average ...... 24,107 881 93 
Cor week last year—167,554 5,447 1,247 


Cheese at Utica. 


At Utica, N Y, Nov 19—Comment on the 
northern markets to-day showed that 
cheese bought there was taken for home 
trade only. One export buyer who was 
present at Watertown told the writer that 
he cabled Liverpool offering cheese at 10c, 
but could get no orders at that price. Some 
salesmen who did not~.dispose of their 
cheese. last -week sold: out . their entire 
make for the season to-day, as the roads 
are getting bad and they do not care to 
come to the board again this year. It was 
decided to hold two more sales days before 
closing the board. Several factories are 
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still manufacturing and they want as 
many opportunities as possible to dispose 
of their stock. 

Transactions were as follows: Large 
colored, 1590 bxs at 9%c; large white, 700 at 
9%4c; small white, 610 at 10%c, 200 at 10%c, 
150 at 10%c; small colored, 1040 at 10%c, 100 
at 10%c, 100 at 104%c; small skims, 263 at 91%4c; 
total, 4753, against 4987 last year and 4791 
year before iast. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 


New York. 


OTSEGO Co—Cooperstown: The local 
market has been more active than at any 
time since the season opened. Prices for 
export hops range from 18 to 20c and for 
good brewing grades from 15 to 18c. Over 
1700 bales changed hands last week, mostly 
at 17 and 18c. Peter Lamy bought 350 bales 
for export at 20c. Market firm and crop 
rapidly going out of growers’ hands. 

ONEIDA Co—Waterville: There was less 
business done last week than previously, 
owing largely to the small: amount left in 
growers’ hands. Offers of 17 to 18c were 
made and 20c for one lot. B. C. Terry sold 
28 bales at léc, H. H. Davis 13 at 15c, James 
Condon 15 at 16%c, the Northrup crop of 25 
bales at 164%c, Mrs Jones 15 at 16%4c. 

MADISON Co—Madison: Market quiet 
during election week, but more business 
last week. Several sales from 15 to lic, 
mostly at l6c. At least seven-eighths of 
700 crop out of growers’ hands.’ But few 
large growths left, and the outlook is favor- 
able for prices to advance. It is many 
years since the hop crop has been so nearly 
sold at this date. 

SCHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: Shipments 
of hops for weed ending Nov 17 were: H. S. 
Klock 158 bales, T. E. Dornett 145 bales. Top 
price 22c and market very firm. Dealers 
are buying fast. 

At New York, there is a good, steady de- 
mand from brewers. The market is very 
firm in sympathy with reports from the 
country. Foreign advices report a firm 
market, with prospects of continuance of 
present tone. - 

Quotations at New York are as follows: 
N Y state ’00 choice 20@22c p lb, prime 18 
@20c, medium 16@18c, crop ’99 11@16c, crop 
*98 5@9c, olds 2@6c, Pacific coast, ’00 choice 
19@21c, prime 17%@19c, medium 16@17%c, 
German crop of '99 35@40c. 


Additional Live Stock Markets. 
At Pittsburg, cattle market generally 


steady for good stock under heavy supply 
of 270 cars, which came in Monday of this 
week, common and medium grades slow. 
Quotations revised as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 
Good, 120 to 1300 Ibs, 47: 
Fatr, 900 to 1100 Ibs, 
Common, 700 to 900 ibe, 
Rough, half fat, 3 
Com to good fat oxen, 2 5 

Hog market has declined about 10c on 
all grades. Monday 80 double decks came 
in. Prime medium droves sold at $5@5.05, 
yorkers 5 05@5 10, common to rough hogs 
4 25@4 65. Sheep also quotably lower; ar- 
rivals Monday of this week 40 cars. Sheep 
selling at 3 50@4, lambs 4@5 30. 

At Buffalo, cattle steady under arrival 
of 300 cars Monday of this week. Shipping 
steers quoted at $5@5 50, stockers and feed- 
ers 3 25@4 25. Veal calves in light, supply 
and sold at 6@8 25. Hogs somewhat lower. 
Receipts Monday of this week 125 double 
decks. Yorkers selling around 5, medium 
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heavy droves 5@5 05. Arrivals of sheep and 
lambs were 130 cars this week Monday. 
Sheep sold at 2@3 75, lambs 4 75@5. , 








VEGETABLE 
CUTTERS 


Sizes to cut fine or coarse 
S suitable for 


Cattle, Cows or Sheep. 
The Lowest in Price, 
Easiest Worked, 

Most Rapid and Durable 
in Use. Send for circulars. 

THE BELCHER & TAYLOR 

AG'L TOOL CO., 
Box jo, Chicopee Falls,Mass. 


1 Can Sell Your Farm 


or country property no matter where located. Send de- 
scription and selling price, and ~-¥ su 1 plan. 
W. M. OSTRANDER, 1215 Filbert St., .Pa. 
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(18] 
Told in Short Paragraphs. 


Minister Wu has received notification of 
an imperia! decree which deprives Prince 
Tuan and Prince Chwang of their ranks 
and offices and orders them to be impris- 
oned for life. Other officials of lesser rank, 
charged with being implicated in the Boxer 
outrages, are condemned to varying terms 
of imprisonment, degradation and banish- 
ment. The decree includes the Chinese offi- 
cials of the highest rank, and the demand 
of the powers for rigorous punishment has 
been complied with in almost every case, 
It is believed that this edict will make pos- 
sible the early opening of peace negotia- 
tions. 








American officers at Pekin have unearth- 
ed records tending to show that the Chi- 
nese discovered America 1500 years ago, 
and the disclosure has created the greatest 
interest throughout the _ scientific world. 
This theory, if true, will clear up many 
hitherto unexplained facts of science. 





The reduction of taxation promises tc be 
the leading subject under consideration by 
the republican leaders at the incoming ses- 
sion of congress. There is a general agree- 
ment that the stamp tax should be abol- 
ished, and it is almost certain that the 
revenue of the govt will admit of this be- 
ing done, at least in part. 





Since the first census of 1790 the center 
of population has moved westward steadily 
until it is now 525 miles farther west than 
it was 110 vears ago. The 1900 census puts 
the center of population seven miles north 
of Columbus, Ind. 





Yale will educate free of charge five Fili- 
pinos, provided young men of exceptional 
fitness and high character be selected by 
Judge Taft of the Philippine commission. 





Gen Botha, the Boer commander-in-chief, 
has expressed a willingness to negotiate 
terms of surrender with Lord Roberts. 





The Alaskan Indians are dying with con- 
sumption and unless government aid is ex- 
tended this year’s death rate will be ap- 
pallingly large. 





The present status of the army comes to 
an end July 1 next when all the volunteers 
will be mustered out and also all but about 
30,000 of the enlisted strength of the regu- 
lars. The 2535 regular officers will be re- 
tained. Nothing official has been given out, 
but a minimum of 100,000 permanent en- 
listed strength will be the proposed basis 
of the new army, with about 3500 officers 
of all grades, line and staff. This was sub- 
stantially the strength proposed in the Hull 
bill which failed in the~55th congress. 





A special committee of the Protestant 
Episcopal church has unnanimously adopt- 
ed canons prohibiting Episcopal clergymen 
from marrying divorced persons and ex- 
communicating offenders. 





More than $20,000,000 in gold dust and bul- 
lion came out of Alaska, British Columbia, 
Northwest territory,Washington, Idaho and 
Oregon between Jan 1 and Oct 24 this year. 
Of this $16,374,488 came from the Klondike 
region, $2,710,427 from the Cape Nome dis- 
trict, $462,893 from other Alaskan districts, 
$493,116 from the Atlin district in British 
Columbia and $125,763 from Washington, 
Idaho and Oregon. 





John D. Rockefeller has given $10,000 to 
Ohio Wesleyan university at Columbus to 
reduce the indebtedness on the Cleveland 
college of physicians and surgeons which 
is owned by Ohio Wesieyan. 





Mr Yerkes, who was the republican candi- 
date for governor of Ky, resigned his office 
of collector of internal revenue soon after 
his nomination. President McKinley has 
now reappointed him, 

Steps have been taken to resume the im- 
portant work of the Anglo-American com- 
mission, made up of representatives of the 
U S$, Great Britain and Canada. The com- 
mission hopes to frame a new treaty be- 
tween the U S and Great Britain. The 
question at issue includes the establishment 
of the boundary between Alaska and B C; 
the issues over Behring sea and the catch 
of fur seals; the unmarked boundary be- 


tween Can and the U S, near Passama- 





OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


quoddy bay in Me, and at points between 
Wis and Minn and Can; the North- 
east fisheries question, involving the rights 
of fishing in the North Atlantic off New- 
foundland and other points; the regula- 
tion of the fishing rights on the great lakes; 
alien labor immigration across the Cana- 
dian-American border, and commercial rec- 
iprocity between the two countries. 





The population of Hawaii is 154,001, a gain 
of over 40 per cent in 10 years. 





The German army is to be equipped with 
a new field gun of an improved pattern, 
which will allow the weapon to be pointed 
in any dirction. Herr Krupp, who is mak- 
ing the gun, is said to have met with re- 
fusal when he offered it to the U S. 





Judge Thomas R. Purnell of the U § cir- 
cuit court of appeals for Va, rendered a 
decision in a recent bankruptcy case that 
a woman could be the ‘‘head of the house,” 
in consequence of which he has been flood- 
ed with complimentary letters from women, 





Prominent Filipinos are gathering at 
Hong Kong to deliberate upon a future 
course to pursue in the Philippines. 





The Isthmian canal commission is pre- 
paring its preliminary statement and will 
be ready to report at the opening of con- 
gress. The report will dismiss all but the 
Nicaragua and Panama routes from further 
consideration, and it is reported that the 
former will be recommended. 

A license has been issued at Chicago for 
the marriage of Mrs Anna Dunmire, the 
widow of Charles J. Guiteau, Pres Gar- 
field’s assassin. She is taking her third 
husband. =— 





The total number of immigrants arriving 
at Havana during the past fiscal year was 
21,107, of whom 1286 came from the U S&S. 





The report of U S Fish Commissioner 
Kowers shows that New England fishermen 
have more than $19,000,000 invested in their 
business, that there are 35,445 persons em- 
ployed and 1427 vessels, that these people 
eatch and sell almost 500,000,000 pounds of 
fish a year, for which they receive nearly 
$10,000,000. 





The republican majority in the Neb leg- 
islature on joint. ballot is five, which will be 
an important factor in the senatorial elec- 
tions. 





Sugar Beet Notes. 





The big Spreckels factory at Salinas, Cal, 
is now in operation, but the beet crop in 
the country tributary to it is very poor 
and the factory is not nearly running to 
its capacity. 

The crop of cane sugar is said to show a 
probable heavy increase over that of last 
year, according to the Sugar Trade Jour- 
nal. Countries which wiil show positive 
gain are Cuba, La, Porto Rico, W I, Ha- 
waii, Demerara, Egypt and Mauritius. 
Those which will outturn smaller are Java, 
Brazil and Queensland. 

Large tracts of beet land in Santa Cruz 
and Monterey counties, Cal, which were un. 
der contract to Japanese and other labor- 
ers, have been abandoned, the contract- 
ors when they saw the crops would not pay 
them, walking out and leaving them. Some 
heavy losses will be suffered from this 
cause. 

The campaign has progressed favorably 
at Lyons, Wayne Co, N Y, where the 
splendid new factory of the Empire state 
sugar company is working up beets for the 
first time. About 5000 acres beets are un- 
der contract, and up to Nov 1 a quarter 
of them had been delivered. The tonnage, 
as a rule, is satisfactory to the farmers 
and also to the sugar manufacturers. ‘“‘Un- 
der the laws of the state,’ writes Treas 





Please. Repeat the Ad. 


Thompson & Hewitt, Gouverneur, N Y, 
write us: “Please repeat our ad for bronze 
turkeys in the Farmers’ Exchange column 
of the American Agriculturist, as we are 
more than satisfied with our previous ad.” 
This is not an exceptional case, but will 
apply equally as well to any of our ad- 
vertisers. 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


one 
THIS DEPARTMENT ip one of the most valuable in 








the Daper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
try, ates, and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
regetab A or situations wanted. In fact, anything 


to cell 

THE counnes must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 

Pit 9 must be Rag Friday to “Aa vartige insertion 
ir wing week. ve ements of 

FARMS FOR SALE” will not be acce at the above 
rates, but will be charged at the — rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

NO BLACK-FACED ett gg K or display of any kind wil! 
be allowed under this head, thus making a small ad A 
noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the “‘Farmers’ Exchange” advertisi 
ont, five cents a word each insertion. . aie 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








LIVE STOCK. 


I WILL offer a few choice registered Shropshire breed- 
ing oes, pues to my imported prize- winnin ram 
Englan I am also using ‘‘Ruby,’’ a son ‘‘Newton 
Lord, Ts World’ 8 . fair champion. No better rams in the 
A few nice lambs by imported ram. Chester 
White swine, ‘sn ) Soa, B P Rocks, Hawkins strain, 
R Combed B mg winners; fine stock a spe- 
cialty. SIDNEY. SPRAG E, Faleoner, N Y. 
er wanted. Any farmer or dealer who can pro- 
cure two or three carloads of young cattle and dry 
cows of large size and good quality 
and lowest price per pound to 
FARM, Conewago, Pa. 
ANTED—To buy thoroughbred Guernsey heifer from 
one month to year old. Address JOHN 8. AN- 
DERSON, Box 320, Kingston, Pa. 


EGISTERED French Canadian heifer calves; send for 
yp istory. GILT EDGE STOCK FARM, Esperance, 


NGORA 





write full oan 
JOODLAWN SsTOCc 








America’s sweepstakes prize pen = 
sale. a CELLUS MARSHALL, Glenville, WV 

$6 *9 FO ligreed Poland-China pigs, 8 weeks; trio, a 
IGHAM & SONS, Gettysburg, Pa 


POLLED Aberdeen Angus cattle and : Berkshire 


NK, Jennerstown. 
HESTER pigs, collie pups *, Me, rted Commodore.’’ 
\ PAINE, | uth “Rando ph, Vt. sit 


-- BEGGS AND POULTRY. 


OULTRY paper, illustrated, 2 pages, % 
year. Four months’ trial 10 cents. Sample free, 64- 
4 —*, — best fee fo yearly subscribers. 
cents. atalog of pow s free 

POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, N = 


CRIS stock for sale, White Wyandots, Plymouth 
Br , Cochins, Lezhorns, turkeys oe 

ducks wo guineas. Catalog free. PINE TREK FARM 

Box M, Jamesburg, J. 

50 TO select fie males or females, at $1 and up- 

ward; first premium stock. Wyandots, Rocks, 
Leghorns — Reds. Circular free. GEO. CHAPIN, 
Hampden, Mass. 


REE until 1901 only, 60-page book, ‘‘How to Make Poul- 
try and Pigeons Pay.’’ POULTRY ITEM, Box 4%, 

Fricks, Pa 
“HITE Wyandot cockerels for sale; good stock at rea- 
sonable prices. THOMAS §8, MICHENER, Doyles- 

town, Pa. 
12 YEARS a breeder. White Wyandots, Barred Ply- 
«J mouth Rocks S.. SPONABLE, St Johnsville, N ¥. 
50 WHITE Wyandot cockerels at $1.50 each; first-class 

stock. STEVENS & CO, Wilson, N Y. 


WENTY-FIVE varieties poultry, 
DENNIS: BROS, Bovina Center, 


500 ¥ erred ee to Leghorns, cheap. NELSON 
SomaasTON MERCHANTS. 


LDEST commission house in New York; established 
1838. Butter, cheese, pork, poultry, dressed calves, 
game, etc. E. B. WOOD ARD. 302 Greenwich St, N Y. 
oe and potatoes wanted, in car lots; also poultry, 
, calves, game and nuts, for Than pring trade. 

D. A STIN & CO, 3% Washington _ St, New 


APPLES, <allene, “potatoes, poultry, eggs, or dried 

fruit, beans, hay, straw, etc. GIBBS & BRO, 308 

North Front St,’ Vhitadelphia. 
OULTRY, _ egzs, 2, potatoes; 
T. J. HOOVER, Phiiadetphia 


DOGS AND PET STOCK. 


Ce .LIE pups, also ewe Feat male, sable color; also two 
bitches, very fine. M. B. CLOU D, Kennett Square, Pa, 


$s" BERNARD pups, iat on at farmers’ prices. F. 
8. WILLIAMS Gelatt, 


Bieows Bares, Light A 
BROWER, Mt Airy, N C. 


120 FERRETS; price list "free, 

Rochester, O. 
HELP WANTED. 

RGANIZERS wanted to enroll shareholders and ar- 

range the forwarding and distribution of farm, mill 

— factory products; opportunity of a lifetime for ex- 

enced agricultural salesman; all farmers are interested 

ad “ghoula become stockholders in this company, as un- 

der its perfected plans they pool their marketing, milling 

> AMERICAN FARM COM- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


best seed stock, lends 
; ae solicited. A. 






































Cheap; send for list. 


























highest prices. 

















chickens. THOS. 





N. A. KNAPP, 


and manufacturin 
PANY, Buffalo, 





EED tatoes, 


] » 5 
1D yarieth is corres early and late 
Yo 


. ALDRIDGE, 





CARDS 1 latest style calling cards, printed in script, 
c. Address DNEY, Clifton 


HARRY 8S. DE 
Ave, Rondout, | & 


“NTERESTED in irrigation? Write G 
SRERESTED in irriga GEO. MITCHELI, 





Seymour Scott, “whereby we are paid 2 beets another year. -Others express a wish and Middletown, Ct, Nov 13-1 
bounty of 1c p lb on our finished product, to largely extend their acreage, which we ing was made ‘up "of rcptcamagne tae 
we are obliged to pay the farmers $5 p ton expect, as a whole, will be larger next sea- and the discussions and papers were largely 


for the beets, although it is a custom of _ son.” of a scientific character. Th “ 
g " second day’s 

western factories to pay their price for s _ 2 session, at Middlet 4 

beets on the percentage of sugar. A few Agri Teachers and Scientists—The assn rate the 2th audseutneer’ ea tha ame 

farmers ‘who have an unsatisfactory rate of American agri colleges and exper stas lishment of the first agri exper sta in this 


of yield p acre state they will not raise held its annual convention at New Haven country, which was at that place. 
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Health in Every Drop 


The Health of the Fields is in Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura Blood and Nerve Remedy. 














: oS 


You need Dr. Greene’s Ner- 
vura to renew the strength, vigor, 












































































snap, and energy of the nerves—to “u— 
purify and enrich the blood—to t 1 )\\= =F 
make you strong and well. a 2 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy is the one remedy 
to take—the greatest and best 
medicine the world has ever 
known. f ; 
It is absolutely harmless | ie : GRE | 
and every ingredient is a nat- oe GR ENB 5 
ural food and medicine for the 
nerves and blood. ERVU : 
Now—in the unhealthy and f tarot nan || 
treacherous months—you need Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura most. It has been i! BLOODAND NERVE | 
the world’s standard tonic and restora- i] REMEDY. 
tive for years—the one remedy on which 
the people can always depend. / Guaranteed Purely Vesetabl 
It conquers all nervous weakness FOR THE CURE OF 
and exhaustion, debility, run-down blood, “in mS em 
sleeplessness, dyspepsia, kidney and “Cou anni moa me 
liver complaints, weakness, and all vce min enn 
diseases which accompany debilitated | ‘Sonar 
bloo¢ and weakened nerve force. ain — tune 
SE. 
MRS. E. J. CHENERY, 1 Spring | tacos 
Street, Woodford’s, Me., says: _ SS 
6s : fruit Hi MMII sat, 
net Sealing SOL elk recommen enn aaa ie AT HU. 
difficulty. I did not sleep well nights, and having Meetings. 
Reested. Wehenshiie, aiepasls Mereane wipan ~ Sion hy 
end wire House Bigely commanesnaet sgt Rarthchlpeactlin 




















self used eight bottles and we hae P RICE $ 1.00.35] 


derived great benefit from it 

use. I can now sleep welland ~ 
am better since its use. We = * 
think highly of Nervura.” : % 


Dr. Greene, 35 West 14th St., New York Gity, Is the most successful 
gs os in curing nervous and chronic diseases. He has remedies for 
i fo of disease, and offers to give free consultation and advioe, 
personally or hy letter. You oan tell or write F aol troubles to Dr. Greene, 
for all communications are confidential, and letters are answered in plain, 
sealed envelopes. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 























Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 

1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 
Chicago.......... -T1Y4| .674%4] .394¢] .33 | .214¢] .23 
New Yetk........ 77%] .7144| -455%4] 3954] .26 | .29% 
Boston ...-+++ | — — -48%] .44 30 32 
Toledo ......ee--- 75 | .69 | .38%q] .33 | .22%) .23% 
St Louis....-..... -70%4| .70 | -35%) 80 | .23 23% 
Minneapolis..... .7334| .65 | .35%¢) .29 | .24 | 224% 
Liverpool......-- 87 | 84%) 54 | .46 -- _ 














At Chicago, corn has shown moderate 
character, the market remaining close to a 
3914c level for No 2 mixed, The weather has 
been more favorable for farmers’ deliver- 
ies and this means liberal receipts at pri- 
mary points. The demand on shipping ac- 
count is fairly good, however, and_ the 
trade is healthy without particular anima- 
tion. No 3 by sample 37@39c p bu, choice 
yellow corn 39@40c. 

The oats market continues a dull affair, 
prices around 21%c p bu for No 2 mixed in 
store and 22c Dec delivery. The visible 
supply is somewhat more than last year, 
but very small compared with the volume 
of the crop which is going into distribu- 
tive channels about as fast as it leaves the 
farm. 

The rye market has been inclined to fol- 
low wheat, lacking entirely in character. 
The speculative demand is slack, but offer- 
ings are not burdensome on either cash or 
future account. No 2 in store quotable 
around 46@47c p bu, f o b lots 47@49c, ac- 
cording to quality. 

Barley quiet, market substantially steady 
but not particularly active. Sales cover a 
wide range, 36@40c p bu for poor to 60@65c 
for fcy; popular prices for malting grades 
50@60c. 

Grass seeds quiet and fairly steady in 
tone, with m-.derate sales of timothy on 
the basis of $4 75 p 100 Ibs for contract 
prime; March has sold at 4 50. Clover seed 
is quotable at 8 50@10 p 100 lbs for fair to 
fcy, but little appearing on the market. 


At New York, prices are quotably slight- 
ly lower on wheat with little change in corn 
and oats. Market generally steady, with 
no especially new features to note. No 2 
red wheat in elevator sold around 77\%c p 
bu, corn 45%c, oats 26c, rye 51@52c, barley 
60@68c, clover seed 9%@llic p lb, timothy 
seed $1 95@2 50 p bu. Trade in flour has 
ruled slightly more active; fcy spring pa- 
tents 4 10@4 70 p bbl, do winter 3 90@4, 
ene straights 3 50@3 90, do winter 3 40@ 

iv 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 

















Cattle Hogs Sheep 

1900} 1899] 1900} 1899} 1900] 1899 
Chicago, # 100 Ibs .. | $5.85] $6.75) $5.00) $4.10) $4.45| $4.50 
WOW SOCK occ sccccces 6.00} 6.50) 5.15) 4.40) 4.50) 4.50 
Buffalo......0..2. «.+| 5.75 6.50) 5.15) 4.20) 4.25) 4.60 
Kansas City ........- 5.60) 6.35) 4.75} 4.00) 4.00] 4.25 
Pittsburg ...........-. 5.70) 6.25) 5.20' 4.15) 4.10} 4.45 





At Chicago, receipts are liberal but made 
up largely of rather inferior stock. Really 
toppy beef cattle suitable for export and 
the highest class of trade are scarce. The 
great number of medium steers held down 
prices, which ranged from $5@5 85. The 
absence of cold weather, the large amount 
of late fall pasturage, the abundant corn 
crop, has resulted in the rapid fattening of 
cattle and putting, on the market earlier 
than was expected. The quality of stock 
is not of the best. The foreign demand 
continues good. 

Fancy beef steers, 


$5 Tas 85 Poorto fancy bulls, $2 4” 

to extra, 5 565 Canners, 2 305 
Common to fair, 4 85 Feeders, selected, 423@ 460 
‘Texas grass «teers, 325@400 Stockers. 450 to 850 Ibs, 3 00@ 400 
Western range steers, 425@480 Calves, 300 lbs up, soe 52 
Native heifers, 32h@475 Calves, veal 5 235@ 620 
Fair to good cows, 300@440 Milch cows,each, 2500@5000 


Liberal receipts of hogs resulted in a slow 
market and a decline of 5@10c. Buyers 
seem inclined to go slow, though the lots 
are usually cleaned out at the end of each 
day. Good packing stock sells well. The 
best heavy hogs bring from $4 75@4 95, with 
a few lots of assorted light going as high 
as 5. Mixed and butchers’ stock 4 65@4 95. 

The demand for sheep remains strong 
and active, and although the supply is 


fairly large, there is no material change 
in prices. 


Grass sheep have about all been 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


disposed of and grain-fed stock is begin- 
ning to appear. Feeding lambs seem to be 
wanted more than any other class, good 
ones bringing as high as $5 40. Mutton 
sheep sell for 4@4 35. 

At New York, cattle in ample supply and 
steady, with some sales cat higher prices. 
Common to prime native steers $4 30@5 60 
p 100 lbs, tops 5 80, stockers and feeders 
3 60@3 87%, oxen and stags 4 10@4 50, bulls 
2 50@3 50, cows 1 50@4. Recent sales in- 
clude 18 O, av 1204 lbs, at 5 10, 18 Ill, av 
1222 Ibs, at 5 45, 17 cows, av 1026, at 3 60. 
Calves steady under moderate receipts. 
Common to ch sold at 5@8 50, little calves 
4, grassers 2 50@3 25. Sheep rather quiet, 
lambs sold fairly well. Common to ch 
sheep 2 50@4 25, culls 2, lambs 5@5 85, culls 
4. Recent sales include 60 O sheep, av 110 
lbs, at 4 25, 180 Ky, av 100 Ibs, at 4 12%, 141 
Va, av 105 Ibs, at 4, 47 state, av 90 Ibs, at 
4, 167 state lambs, av 78 lbs, at 5 85, 188 Pa, 
av 68 lbs, at 5 37%. Hog market had @ 
firm tone at 5 40@5 60. 

At London, American cattle quoted slow 


at 10%@12c p Ib estimated dressed weight. 
THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 


The starch factories are about’ closed 
for the season. Farmers here secured 40c 
p bu for factory stock. Shippers are 
paying $1.20 p bu for choice.—[Ira J. Por- 
ter, Aroostook Co, Me. 

A turn toward higher prices has been not- 
ed in the wholesale potato market of late, 
under continued moderate arrivals and an 
active demand. Receipts have shown some 
improvement, but considerable mixed stock 
is still coming in from Mich and the north- 
west. Cooler weather and the better qual- 
ity of shipments has induced some deal- 
ers to take on their winter supplies, which 
helped to strengthen the situation. Dry 
rot is still prevalent to an appreciable ex- 
tent. The great eastern trade centers hold 
steady, with demand fairly active for choice 
selections. Sweets generally in ample sup- 
ply and about steady. . 

Baldwinsville potato shippers 
40c for good stock. 


At New York, stock moving fairly well 
at steady prices. LIin bulk $1 50@2 p bbl, 
do state and western 1 25@1 75 p 180 Ibs, do 
Jersey round 1 25@1 50 p bbl, long 1@1 25, 
Vineland sweets 2@2 75, other Jersey 1 50@ 
2 25, southern 1@1 25. 

At Boston, receipts somewhat lighter, but 
market well supplied and steady. Extra 
Aroostook Green Mts 60@65c p bu, do fair 
to good 55@60c, extra Hebrons 58@60c, fair 
55¢c, York state round white 50@53c, do long 
orn Jersey sweets $2@2 25 p bbl, Val 25 

1 50. 





still pay 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 





Apples have moved quite freely in lead- 
ing distributing points. Considerable stock 
fas gone into coolers, not as much, it is 
said, however, as last season. At Chicago 
buyers and sellers are reported somewhat 
apart on prices, but with moderate arriv- 
als and a good local and shipping demand, 
market is kept comparatively well cleaned 
up, especially of A No 1 lines. Shipments 
have been mainly from N E, N Y and Mich, 
very little coming from the south or like- 
ly to come. Of the different varieties Bald- 


wins have ruled most plentiful, while 
mixed cars attract more attention. InN Y 
city, choice grades steady to firm, with 


some fancy Vt specimens exceeding quota- 
tions. Common plentiful and easy. 

Large cargoes of apples have gone 
through Syracuse, N Y, eastward by canal, 
but this traffic is decreasing. Many ap- 
ples around Rochester are going westward. 
In Oswego county cider makers pay but 
4c p bu for apples. At the evaporators 
good stock brings only 15c. Some _ ship- 
ments are going south, to Baltimore and St 
Louis. 

Apples are a drug, canning factories pay- 
ing but 15c p bu for fair apples. A large 
quantity of cider will be made.—[Addie S. 
‘Weston, Somerset Co, Me. 

Percentage of good apples in this town 
better than for the past four years, as 
most of the orchards were sprayed last 
spring.—[John R. Snyder, Allegan Co, Mich. 

Apple orchards in fine condition for crop 
next year; best for years.—{J. A. Marshall, 
Washington Co, Neb. 

There is too much difference between 
what the consumers pay and the producers 








receive. Apples have been a drug here and 
good fruit sold at 55c p bbl, delivered six 
miles away. A Boston friend has paid ic 
each for cooking apples all the fall and a 
N Y friend 18c p qt.—[S. M. Bailey, Mer- 
rimack Co, N H. 

Apples are smaller and more uneven than 
usual; heavy loss by Sept gale.—[J. W. W., 
Lawrencetown, N 8, 

Apples are picked, but market quiet. Not 
as much cider is being made as usual.—[A. 
E. Todd, Providence Co, R I. 

Apple buyers paid $1 p bbl at the car for 
No 1 and 60c for No 2. Most farmers ‘will 
hold for higher prices.—[A. P. Hannum, 
Hampshire Co, Mass. 

APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS WEEK ENDING NOV 10. 








Liver- Lon- Glas- 
pool don gow Other Total 
New York 4,415 1,877 2,343 2,150 10,785 
Boston ....50,633 a= 845 — 51,478 
Montreal . 4,083 1,393 19,087 803 25,366 
Halifax ... 2,500 as — — 2,500 
Total ....61,631 3,270 22,275 2,953 90,129 
Last year41,206 5,041 7,032 21,001 74,280 


TOTAL THIS SEASON TO DATE. 


1900-01 ....333,327 84,891 151,831 25,101 595,150 
1899-00 ....307,784 121,846 164,964 82,688 677,282 
* At New York, feeling firm for choice va- 
rieties. Snow $2@4 p bbl, King 2 25@3 25, 
Northern Spy 2@3, Ben Davis 2@2 75, Bald- 
win, ch northern 2 25@2 75, do state 1 50@ 
2 25, Greening, fcy northern 2 25@2 75, do 
~— 1 75@2 50, ordinary winter var 1 25@ 

50. 

At Boston, choice stock has sold well at 
full quotations. Kings $2@2 50 p bbl, Snow 
1 50@2 50, Wealthy 1 50@2 50, McIntosh Red 
2@2 50, Twenty Ounce 1 50@2 25, Alex 1 50 
@2, Baldwins 1 50@1 75, Greenings 1 50@ 
175, Me Harvey 1 50@1 75, Hubbardston 
1 25@1 75, Pippins 1@1 50, Pound Sweet 1 50 
@2, mixed fall var 1 25@1 75, common 
50c@1. 





GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers = consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 





Beans. 

‘At New York, medium and pea in moder- 
ate supply and firm, market generally 
steady. Ch marrow $2 30@2 35 p bu, fair 2 
@2 25, medium 2@2 20, pea 1 90@2 05, red 
kidney 2@2 35, white kidney 2 50, yellow eye 
2 35, Cal lima 3 55@3 60. 

f Dried Fruits. 


At New York, demand has ruled active 
and prices show a material advance. Ch 
to fcy evap’d apples 54%4@8c p lb, common to 
prime 34%@5%c, sun-dried 3%@4%c, chops 
$1 25 p 100 Ibs, cores and skins 1@1 10, 
evap’d raspberries 19@20c p Ib, blackberries 
7c, huckleberries 15@i5%c, cherries 154@ 
16%4c. 

At Chicago, under light receipts market 
holds steady. Ch to fcy evap’d apples 54@ 
6%c p Ib, fair to prime 4@5c, southern prime 
4@5c, sun-dried 3%@4c, chopped 1@1i4c, 
cores and skins ic, evap’d raspberries 19 


@19'4c. 
Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, choice cranberries higher, 
grapes steady, pears easy. Seckel $2@3 p 
bu, Kieffer 1@2 25 p_ bbl, quinces 1 50@2, 
Del grapes 1 25 p 10-bskt case, Concords 75ce 
@1, Niagara 75c@1, fey Cape Cod cranber- 
ries 9@9 50 p bbl, fair to good 7 50@8 50, 
Jersey prime 6 25@7. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, trade fairly active. Ch 
timothy 92%@95c p 100 lbs, No 1 87%4@90c, 
No 2 80@85c, No 3 72%@77l4e, clover mixed 
one” no grade 60@70c, long rye straw 70 

e. . 


Eggs. 

The demand for strictly fresh eggs has 
been good throughout the fall and prices 
have steadily climbed upward, selling at 
present at 31@36c p.dz In Boston and N Y. 
This is fully 5@6c higher than last year at 
this time. From now gon through the 
Thanksgiving trade is the most active time 
of the year in the egg market and judging 
from its present strength the outlook is 
encouraging. 

At New York, arrivals of fresh stock 
continue hardly equal to the demand, prices 
firmer. Nearby fcy 27@3ic p dz, av prime 











25@26c, fey western 26c, common to prime 
21@25c, refrig stock 13@19c. 

At Boston, choice fresh stock scarce and 
firm. Nearby fcy 34@36c p dz, eastern 22@ 
28c, Vt and N H ch 28c, Mich fey 26@27c, 
western 20@24c, refrig stock 18@19c. 

Maple Sugar. 


At New York, market continues quiet at 
9@12c p lb for sugar, and 60c@$1 p gal for 


syrup. 
Nuts. 

At New York, chestnuts have shown poor 
quality and ruled easy at $2 50@4 p 60 Ibs 
for northern and 1@2 75 for southern, hick- 
ory nuts scarce at 3@4 p 50 lbs for new, 1@ 
1 50 for old, black walnuts 75c@1, pecan 7@ 
8c p lb, fey Va peanuts 34@4k%c. 

Onions. 


At New York, tone of market steady un- 
der moderate arrivals. Ct and L I white $3 
@4 p bbl, do red and yellow 1 25@1 75, Or- 
ange Co white 1 50@3 50 p bag, do red and 
yellow 1@1 50, state and western yellow 
1 25@1 50 p bbl, do red and yellow 1 25@ 
150 p 150 lbs, small white pickling 2 50@ 
3 50 p bbl. 

At Boston, ordinary stock plentiful and 
easy, fancy somewhat higher. State yel- 
low $1 25@1 50 p bbl or 43@45c p bu, York 
state yellow 45@50c, western yellow 1 25 p 
small bbl, fey York state and O 1 75 p bbl. 

Poultry. 

At New York, choice lots steady, supply 
of ordinary grades ample and tone easier. 
Live fowls 8@9c p Ib, chickens 9c, turkeys 8 
@9c, ducks 50@65c p pair, geese $1@1 50, 
Pigeons 15@20c, iced turkeys 7@12c p Ib, 
Phila broilers 11@18c, do chickens 11@15c, 
western chickens 9144@11%c, fowls 7@10c, 
ducks 8@lic, geese 7@15c, squabs 1 25@2 25 
p dz. 

Vegetabies. 


At New York, generally steady. LI beets 
75c@$1 p bbl, carrots 75c@1, L I cabbage 
3 50@4 50, prime celery 40@50c p dz bchs, 
medium 25@35c, egg plant 3@4 50 p bbl, let- 
tuce 50c@1, pumpkins 40@60c, parsnips 75c 
@1, squash 1@1 25, string beans 50c@1 25 p 
bskt, spinach 75c@1, turnips 60@75ic, toma- 
toes 1 50@2 50 p carrier. 

At Tully; N Y, cabbage buyers are offer- 
ing $10 p ton for Dec delivery. Not much 
is offered at present prices. 

Wool. 


The general condition of the wool mar- 
ket is much the same as when last re- 
ported. Demand has held up fairly well 
and considerable stock has moved. In some 
instances holders asked a slight premium, 
but although the tendency is toward firm- 
er prices they have not materially changed. 
Manufacturers still follow a conservative 
policy, preferring to buy only as their 
immediate wants require. Different grades 
of territory have attracted most attention 
of late. Ohio XX and above quoted 27@30c 
p lb at seaboard markets, do X 24@25c, 
Mich X 22@23c, do fine unwashed 17@18c. 
‘At Chicago, the tone of market is one of 
confidence and strength. Supplies, how- 
ever, are rather heavy, especially in % 
bloods, which are said to amount to some 
500,000 Ibs. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 


The supply of fresh creamery butter has 
continued light, and prices show a further 
advance. They are now about the same as 
a year ago, N Y being 27c, against 26c last 
year, and Boston 25%c, against 26c. Deal- 
ers act rather cautiously under present 
prices and look to cooler stock as far as pos- 
sible to supply their wants. The best trade, 
however, demands fresh butter, and some 
difficulty has been experienced in supply- 
ing this demand. Fine June makes are 
firmly held and with the general upward 
trend of prices at early winter the outlook 
is certainly healthy. 

New York State—At Albany, cmy tubs 
25@26c p 1b, prints 26@27c, dairy 22@24c.— 
At Syracuse, cmy 25@26c, prints 25@27c, 
dairy 20@21¢.—At Buffalo, fey cmy prints 
26c, firsts 23@24c, June extra 23@24c, dairy 
10@22c.—At Rochester, Elgin cmy 24@26c, 
state 22@23c. 

At New York, receipts of fresh creamery 
continue light and decidedly firm. Cmy 
extra 27c p Ib, firsts 25@26c, June extra 23 
@24c, state dairy fcy 24@25c, firsts 22@23c, 
western imt cmy 15@18c. 

Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, Elgin cmy 
26@27iéc p Ib, O and Pa cmy 24@24%4c, dairy 
-20@21c, country rolls 19@191%4c.—At Phila- 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


delphia, Elgin and other v+stern cmy 
strong at 27c, firsts 25@2644c, imt cmy 15@ 
18c, ladle 14@16c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, market, quiet. Fey 
Elgin 25@26c p lb, state cmy 21@22c, ch 
dairy 15c.—At Columbus, cmy 26@27c, dairy 
16c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, extra separay 
tor cmy 27c p Ib, firsts 25@26c, extra gath- 
ered cmy 22@23c, firsts 20@21c, ladle 16@ 
18¢e, dairy 20@23c. 

At Boston, market firm for fine fresh 
creamery. Vt and N H cmy extra 25%c p lb, 
do N Y 25c, western 244%4@285c, firsts 22@24c, 
Vt dairy extra 23c, do N Y 22@238c, firsts 20 
@21c, western imt cmy 15@16c, ladle 14@lic, 


The Cheese Market. 


The latest in creamery organization is 
the reported plan to consolidate in one 
big concern all the creameries in the north- 
west which regard Chicago as their nat- 
ural market. A. M. Read, vice-pres of a 
Milwaukee creamery is reported as stating 
that initial steps have been taken with 
this in view. ‘‘Conditions are such that it 
is an absolute necessity. There is not a 
creamery in Wis that has made money dur- 
ing the year. The plan will include all the 
leading creamery interests in the state.”’ 

Nothing especially new has developed in 
the cheese market. Holders of fancy Sept 
makes are not urging sales, and fresh made 
stock has cleaned up fairly well under a 
moderate home and export demand. Arriv- 
als at the leading markets have not been 
large, said to be somewhat less than last 
year, and the feeling is generally steady. 

New York State—At Albany, cheddars 
11@12c p lb, flats 104@11%c.—At Syracuse, 
cheddars 11@12c.—At Buffalo, fcy new 12c, 
dairy made 10@llc.—At Rochester, full 
cream 12c. 

At New York, market about steady. State 
fey 10%@1lc p lb, good to ch 10@10%4c, com- 
mon to fair 9%@l0c, light skims 8%@9c, 
full 2@2%éc. 

Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, ch Ohio 11% 
@i2c p lb, N Y 12%@12%c.—At Philadel- 
phia, ch N Y lic, Ohio flats 11@10%c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, prices unchanged. 
Flats lic p lb, twins 12@12%4c, N Y ched- 
dars 12@12%4c.—At Columbus, N Y cheddars 
11%c, flats 10%éc. 


Maryland—At Baltimore, N Y cheddars 
12c p lb, flats 124%@12%c 

At Boston, trade steady and quiet. N Y 
twins extra 11@11\%c p lb, do Vt 11@11%'éc, 
firsts 10144@10%c, western twins extra 1lc, 
fair to good 10@10%c, Ohio flats 10% 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


VHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, apples $1@2 
p bbl, cranberries 2@2 25 p cra, chestnuts 4 
@4 50 p bu, hickory nuts 1 25@1 50. Pota- 
toes 1 50@i 75 p bbl, onions 65c@1 p bu, 
beans 1 85@2, celery 6 50@8 50 p 100 bchs, 
spinach 1@1 50 p bbl. Eggs 25@26c p dz, 
live chickens 9@10c p lb, or 10@1lic d w, tur- 
keys 1214%4.@14c. Corn 49@5lc p bu, oats 28@ 
39c, bran 17@18 p ton, cottonseed meal 25, 
middlings 17@19, hay 14@18. 

At Buffalo, No 1 white wheat 75ic p bu, 
No 2 yellow corn 42c, No 2 white oais 27%c, 
hay $13 50@17 p ton. Fresh eggs 283@24c p 
dz, turkeys 11@12c p lb d w, chickens 9@ 
lic, fowls 9@9%c, ducks 10@1lc, geese 8@ 
8i%4c. Potatoes 38@45c p bu, sweets 1 50@ 
275 p bbl, cabbage 1 50@2 50 p 100, state 
celery 20@25c p dz bchs, onions 60@62c p 
bu, parsnips 35@40c. Snow apples 2 50@3 
p bbl, Kings 2 50@3, Greenings and Bald- 
wins 1 75@2 50, quinces 1@1 50, Concord 
grapes 13@14c p 9-lb bskt, Cape Cod cran- 
berries 7@8 p bbl, fey 10@11. 

At. Rochester, apples $1 25@1 35 p bbl. 
cranberries 6@6 50, maple sugar 9@10c p Ib. 
Beans 1 75@2 25 p bu, onions 45@50c, po- 
tatoes 40c. Eggs 25c p dz, chickens 12@ 
12%4c p lb d w, turkeys 14@15c, ducks 12%c 

At Syracuse, state corn 60c p bu, No 2 





_white oats 32c, bran $16 p ton, middlings 


18, hay 16@19. Eggs 23@25c p dz, live chick- 
ens 7@8c p lb, or 11@12c d w, turkeys 12@ 
18c. Potatoes 35@45c p bu, onions 35@40c, 
turnips 25@40c, parsnips 60@75c, beans 2 25, 
celery -30c p dz bchs. Apples 30@40c p bu, 
extra Spitz 80c@1, Concord grapes 12@15c 
p 3-lb bskt, chestnuts 3@3 50 p bu. 
PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, fresh 
eges 23@25c p dz, storage 19@20c, live chick- 
ens 9@10c p Ib, turkeys 9%@10c, ducks 9@ 
10c. Fey pears $3 50@4 p bbl, Kieffers 2 50 
@3, apples 2@3, Concord grapes 13@l5ic p 
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bskt, Del 10@12c, cranberries 7@8 p bbl, os 
ery 20@35c p dz bchs, potatoes 3 25@3 50 

bbl, cabbage 1@1 25, sweets 1 50@3 50, nt 
ions 1 75@1 85. Hay 10 50@15 p ton, bran 
15 50@16, middlings 15 50@19. 

At Philadelphia, bran $16 25@17 p ton, 
hay 14 50@17 50, corn 43c p bu, oats 28%c, 
Nearby fcy eggs 27c p dz, western 25@26c, 
live fowls 8@9c p lb, chickens 8@9c, tur- 
keys 9@10c, ducks 9@10c. Beans 2@2 40 p 
bu, N Y potatoes 42@52c, No 1 Jersey 
sweets 25@28c p bskt, do No 2 12@15c, on- 
ions 50@65c -p bu. Snow apples 2 50@3 p 
bbl, Kings 3@3 50, Baldwins 2@2 25, Green- 
ings 2@2 50, Cape Cod cranberries 6@8. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, sweet po< 
tatoes $1@1 25 p bbl, white 45@50c p bu, 
onions 40@50c, home grown celery. 
30@38e p dz bchs, do N Y 25@50c, 
cabbage 10@12 p ton. N Y apples 1 50@ 
2 50 p bbl, Md and Pa 1 50@2, cranberries 5 
@9, Concord grapes 8@15c p 5-ib bskt, Ni- 
agara 10@12c. Fresh eggs 24@25c p dz, 
western 22@23c, live chickens 84%@9c p |b, 
fowls 8c, ducks 8@‘c, turkeys 8@81éc. 


cm 





Hessian Fly Doing Some Damage—A 


careful inquiry by American. Agriculturist 
in the winter wheat states show that the fly 
is quite prevalent in early sowfi fields. 
Wheat seeded the first weeks of October 
seems to be practically free from the pest 
and doing well. It is not clear that the 
damage is greater than last year. The very 
late and open autumn has been favorable 
to the early development of the fiy. This 
probably gives the impression of more than 
the usual damage. Possibly the injury next 
spring will be small in comparison. Kan 
reports no fly, Ky wheat raisers complain 
of more than the usual damage, the earli- 
est fields in Mo look bad. There is consid- 
erable fly in some sections of O, Mich, Ind 
and Ill. In fact, there winter wheat may 
be abandoned in a few limited areas for a 
year or two. Wheat is in good condition 
in Pa and N Y, although all fields are not 
wholly free from the fly. On the whole,’ the 
winter wheat crop of the U S is doing fair- 
ly well, in spite of the insect developing 
late season. 





The Farmers’ Directory—The dept of 
agri is getting out a complete list of all 
state, district and national agri organiza- 
tions. This is being compiled by George 
William Hill, who asks that secretaries of 
these assns send to him information con- 
cerning their organizations, noting any 
changes since the last directory was issued, 
This is a valuable feature of the year book 
and should interest every farmer who be- 
lieves in organization. 
until cured. 





Insect Pests in Mail—All fruit or plants 
coming by mail from Hawaii or the Philip- 
pines must be submitted for examination to 
the state horticultural authorities of Cal, 
Ore or Wash before being forwarded to its 
destination, in order to ascertain whether 
it carries any dangerous insects. This is 
a recent ruling of the postoffice dep’t. If 
the package contains any dangerous insects 
proper means will be taken to destroy it. 


CREAT! SEPARATORS. 


De Laval “‘Alpha’’ and ‘“‘Baby’” Separators. 
First—Best—Chea . All Styles—Sizes. 
Prices $50.-to $800.- 

Save $10-per cow per year. Send for Catalogue 
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The Mission of Ulysses. 


A Thanksgiving Story, by Isabel Gordon 
Curtis. 

! the door of Miss’ Barbary 

Brooks's sitting room. Her mis- 


tress looked up with a smile. ‘Anything 


valuable?” she asked. 

“Well, no, ma’am,”’ said Mary, slowly. “I 
don’t know as you'd call it valuable. You 
run across the queerest things inside tur- 
keys when they’re undressed. They’re the 
awfullest critters that way. They'll eat 
anything from a brass button to a hairpin. 
But I never fuund a letter before.” 

“A letter!” cried Miss Barbary. ‘Not a 
love letter, Mary?” ‘“‘No, ma’am; here ’tis,’ 
and she laid a greased, smudgy-looking en- 
velope on Miss Barbary’s desk. “IT opened 
it,”’ she explained apologetically. ‘“‘You see, 
it’s addressed “To the Lady who cleans the 
Turkey.” 

Miss “Barbary lifted the soiled envelope 
gingerly and took a note from it. It was 
written on a queer little sheet of paper. In 
one corner was an impossible landscape 
with a blue sky, purple mountains, a green 
sea and a stretch of yellow sand. In the 
other corner was an address,—Tautog Isl- 

d Light, Massachusetts. 
a eWhY, Mary, that’s the lighthouse off 
Dixon’s Cove, isn’t it?” ‘Yes, ma’am.” 

Miss Barbary read the letter aloud, smil- 
ing frequently over the imperfect spelling: 
“dere lady, I’ve just finished cleanin 
Ulysses an’ if it wood not be to much trub- 
ble wood you ve kind enuf to tell me wher 
he went and if he want good. He was ter- 
ible peeket when he was litle and fatther 
said he want goin’ to live and I tuke him 
in an’ kep’ him under the stove and fed him 
bred and milk he follod me ivery wher jist 
like a kiten and I got awful atached to him 
s. it about brakes my hart to have him 
kiled and go. Only if he’s good and 
apreshiated I’ll feel beter. I’m Donald Mc- 
Cullough’s litel girl at the Tautog Island 
light. mother died 4 years ago and I’ve 
brote up 3 litel bruthers and 1 sister, Ellen 
Jane. I brote her up on the botel. I rase 
turkies to bi the childrins cloths. I do all 
the wurk hear and all the sowin’ and some- 
times it’s a chore for the boys are so harty. 
it’s lonesom to at times, and you dont kno 
dere lady, how much I shall think of a 
leter I never had but 1 in my life. Wish- 
ing you a mery thanksgiving no more at 
present from your friend. yours truly, 
Christie McCullough. P. S. I am 13 years 
old.”’ 

“Poor little soul,” cried Miss Barbary, 
‘poor little mother! I’ve sailed past Tautog 
island many a time and it is the most des- 
olate place. There isn’t a tree on it, just 
rocks and wind-beaten grass, and the light- 
house, and a lonely little cottage. I never 
thought of children living in such a place. 
We must send them something for to-mor- 
row.” 

“I kxew you’d say that, ma’am,” cried 
Mary, eagerly. “I'll do anything I can to 
help fill ’em up.” “We _ will—we’ll give 
them a beautiful Thanksgiving. I'll finish 
these notes I’m writing and then I’ll come 
to the kitchen to attend to the dinner plans. 
We'll arrange, too, for the lighthouse chil- 
dren.”’ 

Half an hour later Miss Barbary ran 
downstairs. A medley of delicious smells 
greeted her when she opened the door in 
the back hall, which led to the kitchen. She 
sniffed it delightedly. 

“Mary,” she cried, gaily, “I feel as if I 
were 12 years old.again and following you 
around. Do you remember what a nuisance 
I used to be?” Mary nodded. 

“You never got cross and yet I was con- 
stantly among your feet at Thanksgiving 
time. I seeded raisins, chopped citron, 
rolled pie crust, peeled apples,—dear, what 
didn’t I do? Is this Ulysses?” she asked. 
“Yes, ma’am, ain’t he a beauty?” 

“‘He’s a monster,” said Miss Barbary. 
Ulysses was plump and white and fine- 
skinned. “I’m just wondering if he’ll go 
in my biggest bake pan,” said Mary, re- 
fiectively. ‘He ain’t stuffed yet, an’ dress- 
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LEASE, ma’am, do you want to 
see what I found in the tur- 
key?’ Mary Malarkey stood at 


in’ allus plumps a turkey out quite a bit.” 

Miss Barbary stood watching Mary deftly 
fill the big bird with dressing, when the 
housemaid entered with atelegram. Her 
mistress tore open the envelope and read 
the brief message, then she dropped into a 
chair with a cry of disappointment. 








EVENINGS AT HOME 


“O Mary,” she said, “just think! No- 
body’s coming,—grandmother or Rob or El- 
len or the children,—nobody we expected.”’ 
‘““Nobody!”’ echoed Mary. 

She stared at Miss Barbary. The color 
had gone out of her ruddy face and she 
dropped her mixing spoon on the floor. 
“T’ll read the telegram. It’s from Rob. ‘Ev- 
ery body awfully disappointed. Trottie 
down with scarlet fever, light case, but 
we are all quarantined. Nobody can come 
to-morrow.’ ” 


“Dear me suz!” cried Mary, tearfully. 
“And such a dinner! Turtle soup, oyster 
pates, chicken pie, cranberry sauce, sweet- 
bread, salad, cheese-straws, salted al- 
monds, pumpkin pie, cream pie, mince pie, 
apple pie, ice cream an’—Ulysses,” she 
added, as her eyes fell on the plump bird 
at her elbow. “O Miss Barbary, what’s 
to be done with all of it? You can’t eat 
everything all alone.” 

“Well, I should hope not!” said Miss 
Barbary, smiling through her tears. “I 
don’t know who I can invite for Thanks- 
giving now. It is too late; everybody has 
their plans made.” “It’s wicked!” said 
Mary emphatically. 

Miss Barbary glanced at the telegram 
again. “Poor little Trottie and _ the 
boys. I had a letter from them 
yesterday. It was signed by the 
whole five, with Trottie’s and the 
baby’s name at the end. I fancy they are 
more disappointed than we are.” Mary 
tucked the last spoonful of dressing into 
the turkey and began stolidly to sew up 
the plump bird. 

“We have plenty to spare for a Thanks- 
giving dinner for the little mother at the 
lighthouse,” said Miss Barbary. ‘Probably 
they have a turkey, only—there are so many 
things needed to make Thanksgiving real, 
down to the very nuts and raisins.”’ Sud- 
denly Miss Barbary clapped her hands. 
“Mary, I’ve got a perfectly beautiful idea. 
Tll send to the lighthouse for the whole 
family. We will give them such a Thanks- 
giving as they will remember all their 
lives.”’ 

“That’s you all over, Miss Barbary. You’ve 
always been thinkin’ of doin’ something for 
other folks since you was knee high to a 
grasshopper. It’s just what your mother 
would have done,” Mary added in a lower 
tone, and she laid her big, rough palm on 
the delicate white hand, which lay beside 
her on the table. 

After luncheon Miss Barbary took the 
train to Dixon’s Cove. She often ran down 
there during the summer for a breath of 
sea air, but in November the hamlet at the 
foot of the cliff looked very bleak and lone- 
some. She walked*quickly down the nar- 
row street. She could not forget how gay 
the gardens about the fishers’ cottages had 
been in July. There were hedges of gaudy 
hollyhocks inside the low fences and such a 
glory of nasturtiums! Now the hollyhocks 
looked like the skeletons of a flower and 
there were dirty drifts of fine snow where 
the nasturtiums had blossomed. The lonely 
street was deserted; there was not even a 
lounger outside the corner grocery. They 
were all indoors, gathered about the big 
stove. Miss Barbary could see a gleam of 
red warmth as she hurried past the low 
door. She pushed back the tendrils of hair 
the impudent wind was blowing into her 
eyes, put her hands in her muff and hur- 
ried down the lane which led to Caleb 
Giles’s cottage. Caleb had taken her sail- 
ing a score of times in warm summer even- 
ings, and she felt sure he would carry her 
invitation to the lighthouse. Caleb. said 
Yes, immediately. Indeed he almost re- 
fused the money Miss Barbary put into 
his hand. 

“T’d go to-night, ma’am,” he said, “if I 
hadn’t my nets to tend to. I'll sail though 
the first thing in the mornin’. It takes a 
good hour an’ a half to the light with a 
fair wind. I'll see they’re at your house 
by noon.” “Do you think they will come, 
father and all?’’ queried Miss Barbary anx- 
iously. “Come? Of course they’ll come!” 
Caleb answered, emphatically. ‘Why, it’ll 
be the greatest thing that ever happened 
to them. I iell you, ma’am, it’s a won- 
derful blessin’ to have money an’ a good 
heart, too.’’ 

Miss Barbary thought of a, score of things 
to be done for her Thanksgiving party, and 
until late that night the bundles and boxes 
which arrived kept Polly busy answering 
the bell. 

Miss Barbary had the most beautiful 
house in Old Wyben. It stood in the mid- 
dle of wide grounds, and there were great 
trees about it. In front there was an old- 





fashioned garden with low hedges of box 
and evergreen shrubs, which gave a cheer- 
ful air to the place, even in November. The 
ivy that wound about the tall colonial pil- 
lars had not lost its red leaves and the 
honeysuckle was as green as it had been 
in the summer. Indoors it was more cheer- 
ful still. There were old-fashioned fire- 
places in each room, and in all of them 
wood fires were crackling and blazing. Miss 
Barbary was decorating the great hall and” 
the lofty rooms with wreaths of evergreen, 
just as if it were Christmas time. Polly 
was helping her, and occasionally Mary left 
her labors in the kitchen to gaze delight- 
edly about the flower-adorned room, 


“You’re doin’ more for these young ones 
than you would have done for your own 
folks,” she said, while she stood at the 
foot of a stepladder watching Miss Bar- 


bary bank the top of a high mantel with 
golden chrysanthemums. 
“And why shouldn’t I?” the girl asked, 


turning her radiant face for a moment to 
the old servant. “In Rob’s beautiful home 
the children have every luxury that money 
can buy. Fine dinners and lovely flowers 
are everyday affairs to them, while my poor 
little guests—Mary, if they know anything 
about fairies, this will seem like fairyland 
to them. Won't it, now? If it won’t they’ll 
be deaf an’ dumb an’ blind.” 

An hour later Polly burst into the kitchen. 
a, Mary,” she said, “you ought to see 
Miss Barbary! She looks as lovely as a 
picture. She’s put on that white crepe 
frock of hers. She has pearls in her hair 
an’ white chrysanthemums at her throat. 
= think the president himself was com- 
om 

“Bless her heart! That’s Miss Barbary 
all over,” and Mary lifted a steaming mince 
pie triumphantly from the oven. “She 
knows them young ones will think as much 
of a pretty frock as the finest gentleman 
that ever danced with her.” 

In Old Wyben they followed an ancient 
custom on Thanksgiving day. At 12 o’clock 
when people are leaving church for the 
happy gatherings at their own homes, the 
bells begin to ring. Old Wyben has a 
score of bells. They hang in the churches, 
in schools, in the town hall, and at the 
stroke of 12 they ring out with a merry 
clamor such as is never heard in the whole 
year round. Twelve o’clock struck from 
the big clock in the hall, then there came 
the joyous peal of the bells. In the clamor 
Miss Barbary did not hear the roll of the 
carriage wheels on the frozen drive, and 
suddenly the door was flung open, the 
coachman came in with a great gust of 
chill November wind, and beside him hud- 
dled a little group of boys and girls, each 
one so queerly bundled up in old coats and 
faded scarfs that for a moment Miss Bar- 
bary did not know whether to laugh or to 
ery. 

She laughed. She thought, under the cir- 
cumstances, it was best to laugh. The 
children looked half-frozen and drenched 
to the skin and frightened. Miss Barbary 
wanted to take them all in her arms at 
once, but it was impossible, so she clasped 
Christie’s hand in her own, while Mary 
lifted Ellen Jane in ker motherly arms and 
carried her to the blazing fire. Polly hov- 
ered about, ready to pull off damp coats 
and shoes and stockings. Christie did not 
speak until she had been unwound from a 
big tattered shawl and an enormous wool- 
en hood. She looked very little and sober 
and old for 13. She wore a scanty blue 
gingham frock, much too tight for her and 
too short. Her thin legs in their mottled 
brown stockings and clumsy shoes looked 
like the legs of an awkward young colt. 
Her hair, which was brown and soft, was 
tied into two tight, lank tails. She had an 
odd, interesting, unchildish face, except 
for her eyes; they were soft gray eyes, with 
heavy, black lashes,—real childish eyes. 
They looked straight into Miss Barbary’s 
brown ones, then the beautiful lady smiled 
involuntarily and bent down to kiss the 
pale, wet face. , 

Christie smiled, too. “Feyther couldna 
come,”’ she said in her quaint Scotch dia- 
lect, “he was aiwfu’ sorry. He lat Reuben 
gang hame for Thanksgivin’ and he didna 
daur come. There’s a big sea on an’ he 
didna ken if he’d ‘get back easy. The licht 
has tae be.aye thocht o’ first.” 

“‘Who’s Reuben?” Miss Barbary asked. 
“He’s the man wha helps feyther wi’ the 
lichts.” 

“Come upstairs, all of you!” cried Miss 
Barbary, gaily. ‘““We can’t do any talking 
till everybody is dry and comfortable.” 

“Am I not a fairy godmother?” she asked 











as she flung open the door of a large bed- 
room. “I expected my little visitors would 
arrive wet and uncomfortable after that 
awful sail through stormy waves, so I pre- 
pared for it.” She pointed to the bed and 
a table, which were heaped high with com- 
fortable clothes, warm underwear, shoes 
and stockings, caps, hats, knickers and 
coats, and even several comfortable over- 
coats. 

“Come, Polly,” she called. ‘You will care 
for Ellen Jane, while Mary will take the 
boys into my dressing room. I’1l help Chris- 
tie. We have just half an hour to make 
everybody dry and warm, then the dinner 
bell.”’ 

Before the bell rang, Christie stood gaz- 
ing curiously at herself in a tall mirror. 
She looked like another girl; somebody she 
had never seen before. Miss Barbary had 
unbraided the brown hair and it was wav- 
ing softly around Christie’s pink cheeks. 
She wore a plaid frock of warm brown and 
green and crimson. It nearly reached the 
tops of her new shoes and she felt as com- 
fortable as she looked. Behind her, in the 
mirror, she could see Ellen Jane, patting 
delightedly her pretty red frock, and the 
boys were examining the half-dozen pock- 
ets in their new suits. Miss Barbary stood 
beside her with a happy smile on her beau- 
tiful face. 

Suddenly—it was a queer think for Chris- 
tie to do, but she hid her flushed face in a 
silky comfort on the bed and burst into 
tears. “It’s lovely!” she sobbed! ‘‘Lovely! 
Jist to think o’ everything ready to gang on 
withoot settin’ one stitch o’ sewin’ into them. 
I feel as if onything micht happen noo.” 
Something did happen. The big house 
echoed with the clang ef a gong and then, 
with Christie holding Miss Barbary’s hand 
and the rest following, Polly at the end 
and Ellen Jane clinging to her, they went 
slowly down the big staircase to the dining 
room. 

What a wonderful dinner that was! Polly 
and a solemn old butler, who laughed once 
or twice in spite of himself, waited upon 
them. The table was covered with beau- 
tiful silver and cut glass that seemed to 
catch the light and gleam with every color 
of the rainbow. In the center stood a bowl 
filled with chrysanthemums,—splendid 
crimson blossoms, great, shaggy pink ones, 
others as yellow as gold and some white 
like the beauties Miss Barbary wore. Be- 
fore the soup was taken away the hostess 
had discovered that the boys were named 
Farragut, Nelson and Rob Roy. 

‘“‘Feyther’s a great admirer o’ fine fech- 
ters,’’ Christie explained. ‘‘He was ance in 
the English navy.” ‘“‘The boys look like 
fine fighters themselves,” said Miss Barbary 
admiringly. 

They were sturdy little fellows, and as 
their shyness began to disappear, Miss 
Barbary discovered that they knew much 
more than she had:expected of boys who 
lived 10 miles at sea. 

“They are—I wish they kent less aboot 
fechtin than they dae,’ said Christie so- 
berly. The anxious expression crept into 
the childish eyes, which Miss Barbary 
wished to banish. 

“What about school, Christie, where do 
you go to school?” ‘‘We’ve a’ been to 
school, when we could gang, tae" West Wy- 
ben.:; We gaed spring and fall. Feyther 
took: us back and forard on the Lintie, but 
Wwe canna gang mair than half the time. 
There’s sae mony stormy days. Feyther’s 
a fine scholar, sae every day he gies us our 
lessons. We've learned mair frae him than 
we did at school.” 

Miss Barbary thought of the droll spell- 
ing in the letter that had come in the tur- 
key, and she smiled for a moment. “So you 
do all the housekeeping?” she asked. 

“Aye,” cried the little mother. “But I 
wish I could mak’ oysters taste like this,’ 
and she paused with a mouthful of one of 
Mary’s luscious pates on the end of her 
fork. 

Miss Barbary laughed. 
any help at all?” 

“No,” said Christie gravely. “After mith- 
er left us we had twa or three women frae 
West Wyben or the Cove, but nane o’ them 
wad bide mair than a month. It was lone- 
ly. Feyther’s a braw helper an’ Farragut 
an’ Rob Roy are na bad. It used tae be 
harder than it is noo. But what’s that?” 
cried Christie eagerly. 

All the children turned to look at the 
door which led into the big hall. They had 
heard a bustle and voices out there for a, 
few minutes, then came an outburst of 
music, the sound of violins and a bass viol 
and a flute. There was being played a beau- 


“Don’t you have 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


tiful bit from ‘‘Tannhauser,” where the 
shrill, pretty twitter of a, little shepherd’s 
pipe interrupts a great paean of song, like 
the chirp of a chick-a-dee in a melodious 
bird chorus. 

Miss Barbary laughed. ‘Do you like it?” 
she asked. The boys clapped their hands 
delightedly. Ellen Jane’s quick ear caught 
the rhythm of the shepherd’s lilt. She for- 
got she was not alone on Tautog island and 
her piping voice repeated the sweet refrain 
as perfectly as it did the chirp of the birds 
that occasionally blew across from the 
mainland. Christie listened silently. Miss 
Barbary reached out and took the girl’s 
brown hand between her own. Christie 
looked at her with tears in her eyes. 

“Jist think!’”’ she cried, “jist think what 
Thanksgivin’ would hae been like, if I had- 
na sent that letter by Ulysses!” “Just 
think,’”’ echoed Miss Barbary, ‘‘of how lone- 
ly I should have been!” 

At last the dinner came to an end, as 
even Thanksgiving dinners will do. It was 
the merriest time, even if once or twice 
Christie did whisper to herself, “Dear, I 
wish feyther was here!” 

The very last thing they did was to 
stand up around the table and sing ‘‘Praise 
God from whom all blessings flow,’’ while 
the orchestra softly played the grand, 
beautiful old tune. It was sung heartily, 
but not very evenly, for Farragut, Nelson 
and Rob Roy had eaten such a tremendous 
dinner that there was not much music left 
in them. There was Miss Barbary’s sweet, 
soft voice, however, and Christie’s low 
contralto, while Ellen Jane piped a word 
here and there. 

Then something wonderful happened. Pol- 
ly announced that James was at the door 
with the carriage, and immediately the 
children were whisked upstairs, to be 
bundled into their warm, new outdoor 
clothes. Miss Barbary met them at the foot 
of the stairs. She was wrapped in a beau- 
tiful red cloak, with a fur trimmed hood 
about her head, and in another minute 
they were tucked into the carriage, with 
big rugs about their small legs. 

‘Where are we goin’? asked 
anxiously. ‘‘Wait till you see,’’ cried Miss 
Barbary, with her delightful laugh. “We 
are bound for fairyland.’ Fairyland was 
a beautiful theater where ‘“‘The Brownies” 
was to be played. The children tiptoed 
down the aisle. An orchestra was playing, 
the house was radiant with lighf, every- 
thing was cream and gold and green, and 
the curtain, with its painting of masked 
dancers in a great ball room, seemed to 
them the most magnificent picture they 
had ever seen. 

“Oh!” said Christie, breathlessly, when 
Miss Barbary led them into a satin-cur- 
tained box. “Oh, I’m livin’ in a fairy tale!” 
She sat down and looked and looked and 
looked again at the lights, the paintings on 
the ceiling, the hundreds of laughing chil- 
dren and happy-faced men and women, the 
gorgeous picture on the curtain, and at 
Miss Barbary, who sat smiling at her lit- 
tle guests. Then they heard the tinkle of 
a bell, the orchestra stopped playing and 
the gorgeous curtain rolled up. 

“It’s certainly fairyland,’’ Christie whis- 
pered to Ellen Jane, who was clasping her 
hand tightly. 

The little McCulloughs had never heard 
of brownies before, but they seemed to 
understand immediately all of Palmer Cox’s 
wonderful story. The boys nearly climbed 
over the front of the box when the raft 
rocked im the awful storm, and Rob Roy 
yelled wildly when a great bird swept down 
to snatch a brownie off the raft and soar 
away into the stage clouds. 

When the curtain fell and _ the lights 
blazed out again, it seemed as if every child 
in the house was shouting and laughing. 
That was expected, of course, because it 
was a Thanksgiving matinee, but none of 
them was quite so excited as Miss Bar- 
bary’s party. It was not strange it should 
be so, for probably there were no other chil- 
dren in the house who had just such a home 
as the Tautog island light. People turned 
to look at the little McCulloughs and smile. 
One woman in an opposite box studied them 
through a silver lorgnette. 

“Who do you suppose Miss Barbary is 
entertaining? They are not Robert Brooks’s 
children. They have never been in a thea- 
ter in their lives, I should say. Who can 
they be?” “I’m sure I don’t know,” an- 
swered her companion, fanguidly. She 
seemed to be the only person in the house 
who had forgotten it was Thanksgiving 
day. “It would be hard to guess at who they 


Christie, 
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are. Miss Barbary has a faculty of discov< 
ering the most extraordinary people.’ 
“Well, whoever they are,” said her friend, 
“they are having a splendid time. They 
could not enjoy themselves more if they 
had just come off a desert island.” 
Was not that a wonderful guess to make? 








A Boy’s Opinion. 


E. W- 

















‘“‘When he offers her his arm.” 


There is something in Thanksgiving that is 
better than the best 
Of the things upon the table or the most suc- 
cessful jest; 
Or the smell of lemon, nutmeg, summer sa- 
vory and cloves; 
Or the sound of fires a-crackling in the newly 
lighted stoves. 
’Tis the soul of good companionship and hos- 
pitality, 
When grandpa leads the people out and says 
so beamingly: 
“All of you take chairs, 
Jest anywheres; . 
Set by and lay to.” 


It isn‘t perfect grammar or cultivated charm 
That gives that look to grandma when he of- 
fers her his arm,— 
There’s something sad and long-ago-ish, yet 
SO very sweet. 
The children and grandchildren follow them 
with happy feet. 
Then all of us are standing while grandpa’s 
saying grace, 
And then he calls, “‘Come, Polly, Dolly, 'Tom,— 
up here’s a place! 
All of you take chairs, 
Jest anywheres; 
Set by and lay to.” 


But one time I remember he made us ®#oys 
feel cheap. 
We didn’t eall it stealing, but we really took 
a heap 
Of pears and plums and peaches from. his 
trees at night, and he 
Invited us to his place next day to stay to tea. 
Near a table full of peaches, plums and pears 
in fine array, 
He said in his kind-hearted, irresistible old 
way: 
“Boys, take chairs, 
Jest anywheres; 
Set by and lay to.’’ 











“Steve Larkin, Cowboy.” 





Another serial story by Will Templer! 
The success of “Captain Jack” and “A Pri« 
mary Teacher,” the past two winters, hag 
led the publishers to secure another con< 
tinued story from the same author, to be- 
gin in one of our December issues. ‘Steve 
Larkin, Cewboy,” is a detective story and 
introduces our old friend, Zerah Selton, wha 
figured in “Captain Jack” and one or twe 
short stories. The scenes are laid in vari- 
ous parts of the United States, and the 
tale is a thrilling one, at the same time 
wholesome and good. 
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Boy Wanted. 


FRANK WALCOTT HUTT- 





A various establishment 

Is kept by World, the millionaire. 
From errand boy to president, 

His clerks are swarming everywhere. 
Yet every hour (they say it’s true), 
He’s looking for a boy or two. 


The World himself has lived to learn 
The worth of struggle here and thera 
And in his wise way can discern 
The boy who wills to do his share. 
From door boy to proprietor, 
He knows what each one’s fitted for. 


The boy is blind who passes by 
His dazzling windows any day, 
And cannot read, with half an eye, 
The sign, “Boy wanted right away.” 
But he’s the boy that’s bound to win, 
Who hastens to inquire within. 


Left and Taken. 


GLADYS HYATT- 








I know the queerest riddle, 
But it ain’t a reg’lar one: 

Our puss got left and taken, too! 
You don’t see how ’twas done? 


Do you give it up? I’ll tell you. 
Kitty’s little yet, you know, 
And we couldn’t ever ‘“‘take’’ her, 
‘Cause she always wiggled so. 


But yesterday she just got left, 
As cute as cute could be! 

She wént to sleep in grandma’s chair, 
And then we took her! See? 





A Canyon. 


A WESTERN BACHELOR, 





Some time ago a Tabler asked if some- 
one would describe a canyon. We will 
suppose we are on a large prairie, 
where the sun appears to rise out of and 
set in the level earth. We travel on until 
in the far distance we see, dimly, some- 
thing which appears to be a low pile of 


dirt, or something, we can hardly tell 
what; but as we approach, it ap- 
pears’ larger, until we finally see 
it is a mountain range. Soon we 
see a large stream of water and 


mountains. As we draw still closer, we ob- 
serve here and there low places in the 
mountains. These if small are called’ ra- 
vines; if larger, canyons, and if very deep 
and narrow, walled in with high rock, they 
are then called canyon gorges. A very 
beautiful specimen of the latter is called 
the Grand Canyon of the Colcrado. Pro- 
ceeding on our journey we find ourselves 
headed for a broad, low place in the moun- 
tains where the water is coming from. As 
we proceed we observe the canyon is get- 
ting narrower. The stream of sparkling, 
clear water is dancing gayly over little 
rocky falls, splashing and playing in merry 
glee. The birds on its banks are singing. 
Flowers are blooming. The grass is fresh 
and green and all nature seems to _ re- 
joice. We breathe the fresh, pure air and 
feel full of life and anticipation. Advanc- 
ing, the canyon still narrows up on either 
side. We see large rocks, almost perpen- 
dicular, sometimes a hundred feet and of- 
tener only a few feet. We occasionally see 
a2 small stream of water leaping from the 
banks and rocks several feet above the bed 
of the main stream, adding its waters to 
the rushing foamy mass. We see on one 
side of us pine trees growing, apparently 
upon the bare rocks, without any earth to 
support their roots or any moisture to sus- 
tain them. As we proceed the stream 
grows smaller. The road becomes more 
steep and rocky. Traveling is very diffi- 
cult. The walls.on either side seem to 
completely incase us in. Here and _ there 
small crystal streams run across the road. 
The canyon is now so very narrow that we 
are forced to walk along the very bank of 
the waters. It again opens up and is much 
wider, only to close up again a little farther 
on. We now see that the sides of the can- 
yon are not so high above our heads, and 
can tell from the general appearance that 
we are nearing the top. Finally we pass 
the water and soon reach the top, where 
the big hollow we started up is now only a 
Bmall. one comparatively, as we see the 
hills are only a few feet higher on either 
side than in the hollow whé?fe we now are. 
At last we arrive at the pass, only to look 


down the other side and see a hollow or 
canyon similar to the one we have just come 
up, and see numerous hills and ridges in- 
dotted here and 


tersecting each other, 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS 





there with green pine trees. Such in brief 
is a canyon similar to many I have been 
in. Yet not all canyons have water in 
them. Some are very dry and the traveler 
or prospector is under the necessity of car- 
rying water. 


The Young Folks’ Table. 


Madam’s Ward—Honor Bright, I have 
read Madam’s Ward and liked it very 
much, but cannot tell the author’s name, 
as there was none given in the copy I 
read. Thelma, I also have read over 200 
books. I am writing down both titles and 
authors of all I read. I have read To Have 
and to Hold, and think it is very interest- 
ing. Who has read any of Pansy’s books? 
I think they are better than any other 
books written. I have read 20 of them and 
want to read all the rest if I can. Has 
anyone read Nicholas Minturn, by J. G. 
Holland? I think it is splendid. Scie N. 
Tific, we are patiently awaiting for your 
photo at the Table.—[Ivy Green. 


For Every Member—My brother takes 


this paper, and there is a department to 
suit every member of our family. If Brick- 
top will get my address from the Editor 
and write to me, I may be able to help 
broaden her mind. I have most of the 
Chautauqua course and am also a teacher. 
I teach differently from most of you, too, 
I expect. I teach music most of the time; 
way down in this country, 15 miles from 
any town, where they have no advantages 
outside the public schools. My scholars 
are so far apart I cannot have a class and 
teach them all together, so I stay a month 
at each place and give lessons from four 
to six hours daily. You would be surprised 
to see how much my scholars learn in one 
month’s time. This is my first attempt, 
and if the monster does not devour my 
letter I may write again.—[Country Bump- 
kin, Kentucky. 


Eight Miles for Mail—It is about eight 
miles to the nearest town where I get my 
mail. Inclosed find a 2-cent stamp for 
Chatterbox’s subscription. Have any of 
the lady Tablers done any work in relief 
crochet? If so, will you please tell me 
how to make the roll stitch, and what o 
stands for? In regard to writing to stran- 
gers, I say, ladies, be a, little slow about it. 
As for ‘“‘gentlemen,” it will do if you know 
them to be gentlemen, but beware until 
you do know. What does Canadian Jack 
think about it? Will he please tell me how 
he came to be the owner of 250 acres of 
land? I agree with him about farming. It 
certainly is the noblest work in the world. 
[Nebraska Wild Rose. 











Class Yell—Our school colors are gray 


and blue. I belong to the class of 1902 and 
our class yell is ‘‘Hurrah for the gray, hur- 
rah.for the blue, hurrah for the class of 
1902." Our school has played six games of 
football and only lost one so far this sea- 
son. How is that for a record? I think 
it is a great game. One of our fellows got 
his wrist sprained by one from the other 
team falling on him. Our neighbor had 
@ masquerade party on Halloween night 
in honor of his son, who was home on a 
vacation from the school ship Saratoga. 
There were a great many comical person- 
ages. I was dressed as a member of the 
Red Cross society. I do not live many miles 
from the place where Washington and his 
army crossed the Delaware, on the event- 
ful night of December 25, 1776. I-have two 
pens of pure bred chickens, which I at- 
tend to before train time and after school. 
[Buck’s Boy. 2 


Fish Feelings—"Fish have no feelings!” 


Well, I am astonished, for to my way of 
thinking they have a very well developed 
nervous system. I am not so sensitive, for 
I would catch a fish if I wanted to, pro- 
viding it would “bite,” and not suffer pangs 
of conscience. And we know that while 
some fish are useful, others are not, and 
some are harmful. Nevertheless, I don’t 
like fishing. I hate to handle the slimy, 
slippery things, and I won’t be helped, for I 
abhor dependence. What earthly difference 
does it make if a girl changes the spelling 
of her name, if then it suits her better? If 
Mary Bell calls herself Belle Marie, is the 
world any worse off than it was yesterday 
or the day hefore? How I wish some of 
you might have gone with my chum and 
me on my vacation trip this summer. Oh, 
what fun! Not a bit of work, only fun and 














excitement,—picnics, games and rides all 
the time. Our two weeks were too soon 
gone and we found ourselves miles away 
from the mountains on our way home, The 
place in which we spent our vacation is 
“the most beautiful spot in creation,” Lake 
George. I fear some of you will think me 
unpardonabiy fast, for besides dancing, 
here is one who to some extent plays bil- 
liards. Will someone please tell me a good 
cure for “cold sores’? In that picture of 
the “Iowa Graduates,” the girl in the back- 
ground holding the plate is from the coun- 
try. Am I right?—[Ladie Belle. 


Rain Spoiled It—I have read several of 
Dickens’s books and I like Oliver Twist. I 
wouldn’t begin to say how many books I 
have read, for I have read since I was old 
enough to read. I have read Helen’s Ba- 
bies, but have never read Other People’s 
Children. On Halloween night there was 
to have been a social at a private house, 
but the rain spoiled it all, as it has been 
spoiling everything for the past week. Ev- 
eryone was to take a pumpkin jack-o’-lan- 
tern and decorate the lawn and veranda, 
and the one having the best jack-o’-lantern 
was to get a big pumpkin pie. The mon- 
ster usually gets-at least half of my let- 
ters, but I haven’t read of his death yet, 
~ they can’t be so awfully bad.—[Madcap 

n. ‘ 





Winston Churchill’s Home—Although a 
boy, I am very fond of flowers, especially 
pansies, because they blossom continually 
from early spring till late in the fall. I 
like to see a few well-kept flower beds in 
front of every house, for they add an at- 
tractiveness and beauty that nothing else 
can give. President McKinley’s favorite 
flower is the carnation pink, and he usual- 
ly wears a bunch of them on his coat 
and also has a bouquet of pinks on his desk. 
Mrs McKinley’s favorite flower is violets. 
The golden-rod is the state flower of New 
Hampshire. It means precaution and en- 
couragement. I am very fond of reading 
and like to read good books. I live in the 
same,town where Winston Churchill, the 
author of Richard Carvel, has his sum- 
mer home. Mr Churchill made a speech 
“old home day,” which was very amusing 
to the nearly 1000 people that had the pleas- 
ure of listening to him.—[New Hampshire 
Patriot. 





Buckingham Palace—I am living on a 


farm in southeastern Iowa and enjoy living 
on the prairie. I am an Englishman and 
have had the pleasure of visiting some of 
England’s famous buildings, such as Buck- 
ingham palace, Crystal palace and numer- 
ous other places of interest in and around 
London, for I used to live only 40 miles 
from the city, in the'famous fruit and hop 
county of Kent. Perhaps some of the Ta- 
ble friends have had) the pleasure of visit- 
ing these places; but; if. our paper could 
hold it I might write and tell you some- 
thing about them. [I joined a letter circle 
@ year ago and I have had most enjoyable 
times. Our nearest neighbor, who is a 
friend of mine, is secretary of two circles, 
and like me he finds it very interesting. 
Now, Chatterbox, let us hear from you.— 
{The Wandering Boy. 





Corresponding—I would just like ‘to live 
where Jack does (the Oct 27 issue). Tf live 
in Michigan, where game is not so plenti- 
ful. Some of the Tablers tell about cor- 
responding with one another and I, too, 
would like to correspond with some of 
them, because I think it is useful. The 
more one writes, the better he can write. 
But how do you Tablers get the address 
from one another, as it never appears in 
the paper?—[Sport. 

&8= The addresses are obtained by joining 
a letter circle. The names and addresses 
are sent to each member of a circle. 





Books—Having read the Young Folks’ 


Table for three years am much interested 
in the various discussions and thought I 
would attempt to outwit that terrible mon- 
ster by writing a letter so interesting that 
the Y F B would not give him a morse! of 
it. I am a greaf reader when I can find 
time, and besides newspapers and current 
periodicals, I read. a great number of books, 
among which I have read the following: 
Last of The Mohicans, Water Witch, The 
Spy, The pilot and the Pioneers, by Coop- 
er, several of Alger’s and Otis’s works, 
Lady of the Lake, by Sir Walter Scott, 
Mosses from an Old Manse, Wonder Book, 











Told 


Twice 
by Hawthorne, 


Tales, Tanglewood Tales, 
Emerson’s Essays and 
classical works by 
various authors. Among other books 
I have read Hoosier Schoolmaster, 
Tom Brown’s School Days, etc. Of the 
more recent books I have read The South 
African Question, by Olive Schreiner, 
White Man’s Africa, David Harum, Prince 
of India, Via Crucis, by Marion Crawford, 
and at present am reading The Wandering 
Jew, by Eugene Sue. I am very fond of 
good music, whether it be classical or oth- 
erwise. I can appreciate either, if it is only 
good. I say, boys, if you want a girl to 
like you, do not gush with poetry and sen- 
timental nonsense. In other words, do not 
‘be soft, for there is nothing that will make 
a girl hate you quicker. If this escapes the 
monster, I will write again about some 
things ef historic interest in Concord, Mass. 
Taking for a nom de plume the name of one 
of the characters in The Wandering Jew, I 
sign myself—[Prince Djalma. 


several other 





Dear Little Nell—Georgia Cracker, I 
quite agree with you that Dickens’s works 
are fine, still my choice would be Old Curi- 
osity Shop, with its dear little Nell. I think 
the reason all admire Dickens’s productions 
is that there is in each one an odd or pecu- 
liar, interesting character about which 
all of the others seem to cluster. Have any 
of you ever read Ramona, by Helen Hunt 
Jackson? It has been called her ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” since she did much the same 
for her Indians as was done for negroes 
in Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Thelma, Quo Vadis 
and David Harum are other books which I 
enjoyed very much. I am now in the depths 

of Richard Carvel. Teddy Lee, I also am 
a high school graduate. Our class colors 
were blue and gold—gold for wealth and 
sunshine, and blue for truth and sincerity. 
[Wisconsin Rosebud. 





Monotonous—Three times and out, so 
here goes for the third time. Will the mon- 
ster get this letter? If he does, all I have 
to say is, I hope it will choke him—so 
there! Georgia Cracker, how did you like 
Oliver Twist? A number of you Tablers 
have been discussing David Harum. I read 
part of it and did not finish it, for it grew 
monotonous. I thought I had had enough 
of it, but after hearing a fine impersonator 
who had selections from “David” for his 
subject, I changed my mind. How many 
of us are there who agree with the Knight 
about “squealing?” I for one think it 
awfully mean for girls and boys to tell on 
each other. But what’s the harm in the 
Tablers corresponding with each other if 
they wish?—[Sunlight. 





Boys Come Over—My home is situated 
on a sloping shore of a busy river in cen- 
tral Illinois. The scenery is grand and 
some places are even more wonderful than 
the famous Hudson shores. I will have 
reached my i7th landmark on Christmas 
day, 1900, and am a high school junior. I 
often row across the river to a small island 
that lies opposite our home. A wide wag- 
on road cuts through the island, and the 
young people from the city very often take 
bicycles and lunch boxes and‘spend the 
day in this delightful little rural resort. We 
girls. sometimes plan a little excursion by 
ourselves, but the boys generally find us 
out and come over, so altogether we have 
a delightful time the year around.— 
(%2+2XY-+ Y2. 


Sky Blue—I go to high school this year. 
One of my studies is Latin and I like it 
very much. When I graduated from ‘the 
grammar school my colors were sky blue 
and white. Our motto was “Labor con- 
quers all things.” There is to be a mu- 
sical and literary club here this winter. 
They are going to have compositions on 
English history. My sister has drawn some 
cats and dogs that look quite natural. She 
is 11 years old, my brother is nine, and I 
am 12. Someone is calling and I must go. 
[Nature’s Daughter. 








Pet Lynxes—Dakotian, my brother herds 


sheep. Many herds of sheep are driven 
past my home twice a year; in the fall to 
their winter range on the “great Ameri- 
can desert,” and in the spring to their 


summer range on the Wasatch mountains, 
Lady Woodsum, you made a mistake in 
saying that lynxes have long ears. Their 
ears are shaped like the domestic cat, ex- 
cepting the tuft of hair upon the end of 
tlie ear. 


What do you feed pet lynxes? My 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


brother caught two kittens which were 
very young. I fed them cows’ milk and 
fresh meat, but they died in about two 
weeks.—[Sego Lily. 





Game Hunt—How many of the Tablers 
have ever taken part in a game hunt? The 
people around here have been very much 
interested in one for the past week. There 
were two captains chosen and each captain 
chose seventeen men. Every animal they 
got counted so much. They had a week to 
hunt in. The side that got beaten had to 
pay for the supper. The ladies were in- 
vited. The side that beat hired a lot of 
men in different towns to hunt for them. 
They also stole game from the other side 
and even went so far as to get a fox and 
color it black. A black fox counted more. 
Its fur was all matted together and showed 
9d itself that it had been dyed.—[One Who 

new. 





What of It?—Hyacinth, I heartily sympa- 
thize with you in your homesickness, 
though it be only “a wee bit.” Like you 
I am teaching the young idea to shoot. My 
first school was seven miles from home. I 
boarded with a family composed of a fa- 
ther, mother and six children. Of course I 
love children, but cannot say I relish being 
turned, upon my return from school, into 

a “kid-trainer.” I desired a rest from the 
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dignity of my profession, just a little while, 
Being new, it hurt so to wear it all the 
time. The whole six were of an inquiring 
turn of mind and asked questions enough 
to distract a walking encyclopedia. Inco 
G. Nito, are your shoes in the middle of 
the parlor floor yet? Some one ought to 
compose a few lines on ‘‘the barefoot girl.” 
Girls, why such fierce attacks upon the 
boys? Just consider for a moment what 
this world would be without them. With- 
out the “son” all would be darkness. Let 
them part their hair in the middle if they 
cnoose. What does it matter, if. under it 
they possess plenty of brain? If the mon- 
a gets this—well, what of it?—[Miss Myr- 
e. 








Applicant: I see you advertise for a 
window dresser. 

Milliner: Yes, sir. Have you had much 
experience? 


“I arranged the window display in the 
shop I worked last and every woman who 
passed stopped and looked in.”’ 

“That’s something like. You’re just the 
man we want. By the way, what line was 
your firm in?” 

“Mirrors.” 





Why does the man in the moon not mar- 
ry? Because he gets only a quarter a 
week, and has to keep it to get full at the 
end of the month. 
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WINDOW carder 


By JULIUS J. HEINRICH. A new and enlarged edi- 
tion of this useful, timely work which treats tpon a sub- 
ject in which thousands ladies -are interested. 4 
Many mothers and an RA take pleasure in making 4 
window in the home attractive with plants and flowers! 
All such will be d to read what Mr Heinrich tells 
t in this book, which embodies his 
riod in window oeuee il- 
lustrated. Cloth, 5 by Z inches. Postpaid, 50 cents. 
Sateie. Free o is and many other publications. 

RANGE JUDD co, 52 Lafayette Pl, New York. 
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The Thanksgiving Dinner. 


MARY FOSTER SNIDER. ° 


53° 








Tomato bouillon 
Salted almonds Celery 
Roast turkey stuffed with chestnuts 
Cranberry jelly Spiced peaches 
Scalloped oysters and chicken 
Mashed potatoes Baked squash 
Creamed corn Baked sweet potatoes 
Cabbage and celery salad 
Cheese Wafers 
Pumpkin pie Mince pie 
Rice pudding with chocolate sauce 
Thanksgiving cake 
Nuts Bonbons Fruit 
Coffee 


Tomato Bouillon: Crack a 2-lb soup bone 
and put it in a soup kettle with 2 Ibs lean 
beef and 3 qts cold water. Let it simmer 
for four or five hours, removing all scum 
as it arises. Clean carefully and chop 
small 2 turnips, 2 carrots, 1 onion and lL 
small head of celery, add to the soup with 
2 cloves, a sprig of parsley, thyme and 
sweet basil, 2 tablespoons salt and 1 qt 
canned tomatoes. Boil two hours longer, 
strain, let get cold, and remove the fat. 
This soup must be made the day before 
Thanksgiving, and reheated when needed. 
It may be necessary to add a little more 
seasoning before serving. Serve with oys- 
ter crackers or croutons of bread. 

Turkey with Chestnut Stuffing: For the 
stuffing, shell, blanch and boil as many 
chestnuts as will be required. When tender, 
mash to a pulp, add 2 tablespoons melted 
butter, 1 teaspoon lemon juice and season- 
ing to taste. Mix well and fill up the body 
of the turkey. Rub the outside of the tur- 
key with soft butter, sprinkle with season- 
ing and flour, and roast in a hot oven until 
tender and richly browned. Put about 1% 
cups water in the bottom of the pan, add- 
ing more as required, and baste the turkey 
every 15 minutes with the gravy and some 
melted butter, or if a very delicious flavor 
is desired, with oyster liquor. When the 
turkey is done, set it on a heated platter, 
thicken the gravy in the pan with flour, 
add seasoning, also the chopped giblets, 
which have previously been stewed until 
tender in a little water. 

Scalloped Oysters .and Chicken: Drain 
the liquor from 1 qt oysters and boil and 
strain it. Remove all bits of shell from the 
oysters and wash and drain them. Have 
ready 1 pt diced stewed chicken, and some 
erackers rolled very fine. Butter a shallow 
2-qt pudding dish, put in a layer of oysters, 
then a layer of chicken, and cover with 
a layer of crumbs, add seasoning and bits 
of butter, then another layer of oysters, 
followed by chicken, cracker crumbs, sea- 
soning and butter, and continue thus until 
the dish is nearly full, having crumbs and 
bits of butter on top. Stir a well-beaten 
egg in the strained oyster liquor and pour 
it over the top. If not sufficient to moisten 
through, add a little sweet cream or milk. 
Bake in a hot oven until nicely browned, 
usually about 20 minutes. 

Baked Sweet Potatoes: Select potatoes 
of uniform size (not too large) and bake in 
a hot oven. When done cut a slice off the 
top of each, remove the contents and whip 
until light with 2 beaten eggs, some sea- 
soning, a little hot milk and 1 tablespoon 
butter, refill the skins, brush over the tops 
with butter and stand on end in a pan, 
and set in a hot oven until the tops are 
nicely browned. 

Cabbage and Celery Salad: Remove the 
outside leaves from 1 small head of cab- 
bage and chop it very fine. Break 2 bunches 
celery into stalks, using only the crisp white 
ones, wash and cut into small pieces. Mix 
celery and cabbage well together, pour over 
them boiled dressing, mix all well together 
and set away to get very cold. Just before 
serving heap the salad into cups made of 
boiled beets, put 1 spoonful of the dressing 
on top of each and serve on individual 
plates. For the dressing, mix together 4 
teaspoon white pepper, 4 teaspoon mus- 
tard, 1 level tablespoon salt and 1 table- 
spoon sugar. Put % cup vinegar in a gran- 
ite pan to scald, add the sugar, etc, and 
when it reaches the boiling point, pour it 
onto 2 eggs which have been whipped until 
very light, stir it in thoroughly and return 
to heat until it thickens. Use double the 
quantities for Thanksgiving. Spread _ the 
wafers with grated cheese, a pinch of salt 
and a dash of cayenne, and set in a hot 
oven for 10 minutes. 

Pumpkin Pie: Steam the pumpkin, and 
when done press through a colander. To 
every quart of pumpkin use 5 well-beaten 


THE DAY WE CELEBRATE 


eges (3 will do), 1% qts milk,’ 1 scant 
tablespoon each ginger and cinnamon, and 
sugar and salt to taste. Bake in one rich 
crust in deep pie tins. 

Mince Pie: Use 5 Ibs beef (after it is 
boiled and chopped), 10 Ibs tart apples 
(pared and chopped), 2 Ibs chopped suet, 2 
lbs seeded raisins, 1 Ib each sugar and cur- 
rants (carefully washed and dried), % Ib 
candied citron (cut in strips), % Ib butter 
and 1 pt each molasses and grape juice 
or sweet cider. Mix thoroughly, scald and 
keep in self-sealers. Bake in two rich crusts. 
Reheat before serving. 

Rice Pudding with Chocolate Sauce: 
Wash 1 cup rice and cook in water until 
quite tender. Mix with it 1 cup bread 
crumbs and 1 cup stoned raisins (washed, 
dried and mixed with % cup flour). Add 4 
lb candied orange peel cut in short strips, 1 
grated nutmeg, % teaspoon cinnamon and 
1 cup sweet milk. Pour into mold, set in 
boiling water and boil steadily for 3 hours. 
Turn out and serve hot with chocolate 
sauce. To make the sauce, mix 4 table- 
spoons grated chocolate with % cup white 
sugar and stir it in 1 pt milk. Let come 
to a boil and cook for 5 minutes. Remove 
to the back of the stove and add the well- 
beaten yolks of 2 eggs, stir rapidly until 
it thickens, remove from the fire, add 1 
teaspoon vanilla and the whites of the eggs 
beaten to a firm snow. Serve hot. 

Thanksgiving Cake: Stir 1% lbs each of 
butter and sugar together. Warm 1% pts 
milk and pour it over 3 Ibs sifted flour. Mix 
and add 3 well-beaten eggs, 1 teacup yeast 
and half the butter and sugar. Set in a 
warm place to rise over night. In the morn- 
ing add the remainder of the butter and 
sugar, 2 Ibs seeded raisins, % Ib sliced cit- 
ron and % oz cinnamon. Work the dough 
thoroughly, put into cake molds and set 
to rise. When light, bake in a hot oven. 
Cover with white icing and ornament with 
halved English walnut meats, and some 
candy turkeys. 

Peanut and popcorn balls are very popu- 
lar with children and are wholesome as 
well. To make them, boil 1 cup syrup with 
1 tablespoon butter for half an hour, re- 
move from the fire, add 1 teaspoon vanilla 
or any preferred flavoring, and 1 pt mixed 
peanuts and fresh popcorn. Stir well to- 
gether with an iron spoon, and when cool 
enough, form into small balls with buttered 
hands. Roll each in waxed paper. 

Much of the work in preparing this dinner 
may be done beforehand. The turkey should 
be all ready for the stuffing, and the chest- 
nuts may be prepared for this, the day be- 
fore. The cranberry jelly should be at 
least 24 hours old. Mold it in small, pretty 
forms, or serve it in dainty blocks or cylin- 
ders. The chicken should be cooked and 
cut up for the scallop the day before, and 
all the vegetables made ready for cooking. 
The cabbage for the salad may be chopped 
the night before, and set in a cold place 
until wanted. Pies and cakes should be 
made in advance and as many dishes put 
in readiness for the table as possible. Sil- 
ver, china, damask and crystal should all 
be in immaculate order and placed where 
most convenient when wanted to use. 


Hints for Thanksgiving Day. 


RUTH VIRGINIA SACKETT. 








Although the following ideas are merely 
suggestions, they will nevertheless be of 
use to many housekeepers who wish spe- 
cial decorations for the Thanksgiving fes- 
tivities. 

Special attention should be given to the 
dining room, because the dinner is, for both 
old and young, the important feature of the 
day. To be successful the repast must be 
perfect in every detail, and it can be made 
so with but little expense and with limited 
means, if every dish is well cooked and 
daintily served, and if snowy damask cloth 
coverg the table, the china is pretty and 
the Mien and silver spa:kling. 

The day offers all sorts of possibilities in 
the way of decorations, but to be really 
attractive there must be originality in ar- 
rangement, and it takes but little study 
and forethought to make them so. Of course 
it is not at all necessary to have favors or 
place cards, but the enjoyment of the guests 
is so much more with them, that one feels 
amply repaid for all time and money spent, 
and it is always a delightful surprise if, 
just before leaving the table, a basket is 
brought in laden with trifling’ souvenirs 
appropriate to the season. Wee vases filled 
with a single rose or a box of sweetmeats 
make suitable individual favors, and — if 





placed by the side of the plate, add to the 
adornment of the table. 

The many ways of making place cards 
seem almost endless. Flowers or simple 
gifts tied just above the name with narrow 
ribbon, make pretty ones, and to those who 
are able to use the brush, any number of 
ideas suggest themselves. If a quotation 
is added to fit the person who receives it, 
a merry time will be had comparing cards. 
Or they can be made particularly pleasing 
by being in the form of booklets tied to- 
gether with baby ribbon, having a tiny 
pencil attached, the outside embellished 
with a water color sketch, the name in gilt, 


and inside upon one page the .- following 
game, the object of which is to find in 
each line the name of a fruit. The pages 


should be numbered from one to six, and 
the opposite page bear corresponding num- 
bers for the answers: 1, Herbert, order the 
tr(ap ple)ase. 2, Where men (or ange)!s fear 
to tread. 3, Give Fred a pi(pe, a ch)air and 
some suds. 4, My hat and ca(pe ar)e both 
new. 5, Dick, the bird, has beautiful 
(plum)age. 6, In our family, there is a Ba(b, 
a Nan, a) Robbie and a Sue. When written, 
the parentheses are of course left out. 

The centerpiece is always of the utmost 
importance. An easy yet effective device 
and one readily managed, is to fashion from 
gilded cardboard a horn of plenty in the 
shape of a cornucopia. Place in the middle 
of the table on a mound of chrysanthe- 
mums, twine with smilax and fill to over- 
flowing with nuts and fruit. Attach to the 
chandelier above a large cluster of yellow 
and red chrysanthemums mingled with 
festoons of the smilax, and let the ends 
reach to the four corners, and there be held 
in place by smaller horns having tops 
ablaze with chrysanthemums. Beside every 
plate lay cornucopias of bonbons, the name 
and date on the-outside. Or, if one wishes 
to do so, they can decorate them in some 
fancy manner. 

The Thanksgiving table can be pictur- 
esquely decked with the pumpkin, as this 
vegetable seems to lend itself to many-ar- 
tistic arrangements, and the yellow blends 
beautifully with autumn leaves, green vines 
or fluffy chrysanthemums of any color. Be- 
sides, they are useful as receptacles for 
nuts and fruit. When sunk in a nest of 
feathery clematis bearing creamy white 
silky pompons, and dotted with the moun- 
tain ash berry, the result is charmingly 
pleasing. When the clematis is made use 
of on the table, the wall alsc should be 
hung with long, graceful sprays of the 
vine, either alone or with autumn leaves. 

Last year a young girl planned and car- 
ried out a woodsy idea, whick was so ex- 
quisitely beautiful that it drew forth ex- 
clamations of delight from all who saw it. 
In the center of the table were three mats 
of green moss, fringed and nearly covered 
with squawberry vines and fruit, and rest- 
ing on the mats were small baskets made 
from wire, lined with moss and filled with 
growing ferns. The vines likewise twined 
gracefully in and out among the dishes, 
forming a network of green and red. Al- 
though the bright berries and green vines 
cost but little time and no money, still the 
decorations rivaled costly flowers seen at 
many dinners or luncheons. 

Small, odd-shaped baskets can be found 
in almost any toy store. These, if planted 
with growing ferns or cut plants, are al- 
ways in keeping with their surroundings. 
If growing plants are used the pots sheuld 
be covered with tissue paper of a shade to 
correspond with the prevailing color 
scheme. A bank of ferns surrounded by 
fruit makes a charming centerpiece, also a 
huge oval platter holding bananas, grapes, 
oranges and other fruit, the whole encir- 
cled by as many tiny bouquets as there are 
persons present. The nosegays should be 
tied with bright ribbons, reaching to the 
guest’s plate, and just before leaving the 
table everyone can pull his or her ribbon 
and get a bouquet to carry home. 


A Homespun Thanksgiving. 


THE MAINE. 








In these days of progress, when luxu- 
ries and improvements indoors and out are 
the sign manual of every prosperous farm- 
ers’ home, it is unusual to sit at a feast 
entirely homemade and home-grown, with 
the salt, spice and soda, only, excepted. 

Even the coffee, served with yellowest 
cream, was in the old times obtained from 
a kind of grain grown for its novelty, and 
for those who preferred another beverage, 
there was milk, and shrub made of the di- 


luted juice of several preserves. Maple 
sugar and honey were the sweeteners used 
in all the cookery, from the mince, apple, 
pumpkin and custard pies to the layer and 
fruit cake. Damson plums, with the pits 
extracted, aided currants and citron in ren- 
dering toothsome the steamed suet pud- 
ding, fruit cake and mince pies. Butter- 
milk replaced cream tartar, and the flour 
was from home threshed wheat. Here are 
the directions for the fruit cake: 

Two cups maple sugar, melted and partly 
cooled before mixing with 1 cup honey, and 
1% cups buttermilk in which a level tea- 
spoon soda has been dissolved. Add salt, 
spice, 2 well-beaten eggs, 1 scant cup but- 
ter, flour for quite a stiff sponge, 3 cups 
flour-dredged currants, 1 cup sliced citron, 
1 doz plums halved. The fruit should be 
added after beating the mixture well. Add 
1 cup gooseberry preserves. Bake two 
inches deep, in slow oven. 

The layer cake was very thin, showing 
only two crusts when split. Two cakes 
were baked, that there might be four layers, 
and currants spotted all four. Strawberry 
preserves sandwiched the upper layers, 
raspberry jelly the next two, and grape jelly 
the lower. The whole was coated with 
milk icing. 

The plums ‘were added to the mince pies 
just before putting on the upper crust. A 
pound of chopped butternuts improved the 
pudding’s flavor, which was served with 
whipped cream. 

The pickles—sweet apples, cucumber, beet 
and chow-chow—were steeped in cider vine- 
gar. Marsh cranberries were an excellent 
appetizer for the Thanksgiving turkey. 
Strawberry and blueberry tarts, filled be- 
fore baking, were served for tea.. The bread 
was graham muffins, with cherry sauce. 

In the evening, corn balls, nuts and ap- 
ples were passed around, and the family 
told each a story before singing the Dox- 
ology and breaking up. When gathered 
around the dinner table, they had joined 
in the grand old song: 

“The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rock-bound coast, 
+ 


™When a band of exiles moored their bark 
On wild New England’s shore.” 





Grandmother’s Raised Doughnuts. 


BABBETTA. 





Raised doughnuts are much more whole- 
some than those made with baking pow- 
der or soda, as they do not absorb so much 
fat in cooking. Grandmother’s raised dough- 
nuts were especially delicious, and were al- 
ways served at the Thanksgiving feast. I 
give her recipe, and anyone who tries it will 
feel amply repaid if directions are followed. 

Use 1 cup each of milk, water and lard, 
2 cups sugar, 2 eggs, 1 heaping teaspoon 
salt, % cup yeast, or one yeast cake soft- 
ened in % cup water. Set the sponge at 
noon in this way: Mix the lard, salt and 
sugar together, add the egg and beat all 
together. Warm the milk and water as for 
bread, and pour over the eggs, lard and su- 
gar. Add the yeast, and flour enough to 
make a stiff batter. Beat thoroughly and 
set in a warm place to rise. By bedtime it 
should be very light and ready to mix up 
hard. Add % teaspoon soda, % small nut- 
meg grated, and enough flour to handle 
nicely. 

Knead the dough like bread until smooth 
and elastic. Place in a pan, cOver and set 
in a warm place to rise again over night. 
In the morning, roll in a thin sheet and cut 
into rings. Let remain on the board until 
very light, then fry in nice, sweet lard. 
While yet warm, roll the cakes in powdered 
sugar. 





Two Kinds of Pilaff. 


H. W. M. 





For both, use chopped meat—mutton, 
beef, chicken, veal or a mixture. For the 
first, line a tin mold with well-washed, 
uncooked rice, fill the center with the 
chopped meat, seasoned with salt, pepper, 
a little onion and horse radish, and make 
quite moist with gravy or hot water and 
a bit of butter. Cover closely and boil for 
an hour. Turn on the middle of a hot plat- 
ter and surround with stewed or canned 
tomato. This is a pretty, as well as pala- 
table dish. 

The second is more convenient and equal- 
ly good, but less attractive in appearance. 
Fry am onion and 1-3 cup. well-washed 





THE GOOD COOK 


rice in butter or drippings until quite 
brown, add 1 cup or more of tomato, meat 
and pepper, salt, onion, finely minced car- 
rot and any other seasoning desired. Make 
moist with gravy or hot water, cover close- 
ly and simmer until the rice is soft and 
the water absorbed. More water may be 
added if needed, but the desired consistency 
is rather dry. 





Pumpkin Pie—Wash and dry the pump- 
kin. Remove the seeds and soft inside. 
Grate without peeling on a moderately fine 
grater. To each cup of the grated pumpkin 
add % cup sugar, 1 egg well beaten, 1 table- 
spoon molasses, 1 teaspoon ginger, % tea- 
spoon cinnamon, a pinch of salt and 1 coffee 
cup rich milk. Line deep pie plates with rich 
paste, fill two-thirds full of the custard, 
and bake in a moderate oven for one and 
one-half hours.—[Babbetta. 





Angel’s Food—This is really only a very 


delicate white sponge cake. Beat the whites 
of 10 eggs to a very stiff froth, adding when 
half-beaten % teaspoon cream tartar. A 
pinch of salt is beaten with the eggs, which 
must be made as stiff as can be and then 
added 1% cups sifted sugar, flavoring, and 
1 cup of well-sifted flour. This ‘food’ must 
be baked in one or the patent cake tins, 
for the tin must not be greased. This cake 
is not improved by frosting, but a nice 
recipe can be made as follows: Pour 1 
cup boiling water upon the same quantity 
of granulated sugar, stir until it is dissolved 
and then let it boil without further stirring, 
until it hairs. Have 2 eggs broken into a 
bowl, so as not to waste one instant, and 
add them unbeaten to the boiled sugar, 
Beat with a Dover egg whip until the mix- 
ture is cold, flavor and spread on the cake. 
If once used no one will ever make any 
other kind of frosting.—[Mary D. 





Social Gain Prizes—Twenty dollars in 


prizes are offered, in our Nov 3 issue, for 
articles showing how a gain has been made, 
in a social and intellectual way, through 
societies, clubs, institutions or any agencies 
whatever. There are five prizes of $3 each 
and five of $1 each. .Articles must reach 
the Prize Editor not later than Jan 1, 1901. 








are carried in the pockets of over 


eight million people—are known 
everywhere as 
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because of their mechanical per- 
fection, accuracy and durability. 


Genuine Ruby Jeweled Elgins 
are sold by Jewelers everywhere 
in various sizes and styles. 


An Elgin Watch always has the 
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Booklet Free. 
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7 as likely the Dorcas So- 
ciety, The King’s Daughters, 
or the Young People’s Society 
want funds to carry on their work 
this winter. Perhaps you have in 
contemplation a new organ, or car- 
pet for the Sunday-school, or pos- 
sibly the question of paying off the 
Church debt is troubling you. We 
have a plan for providing money 
for any of these objects. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 
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Boy’s a Boy But On 

- If he doesn’t have boyhood pleasures and 
experiences now he will never have them 
and you cannot afford to rob him of them. 
No boy’s boyhood is complete without a 


Stevens : Rifle. 


Its possession makes a boy feel like a 
man and a hero, and its influence in 
encouraging out-of-door life repays 
its cost many fold in the good 
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Sa fb irame, best materials, rubber lined 
im folds laste 20 years. Turkish and 


\ i Vapor baths at home Sc each. Open 
iN ») the millions of sweats poi 


A$12Bath Cabinet,$5.00 






extra. 7 ee Vaio le FREE. 
orid Mite, Uo. 8 World Wid's, Oincianate 





GOE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 torticarees tence 


Money & Garden 


By P. T. QUINN. A_ vegetable manual prepared with 
a whew to BR --— and profit. The author Exe: in a 
plain, practical style, ms on three net, al- 

closely connected branches ——. 
ey 
en 
strated, cloth, 6 by 7} inches. Postpaid, 
Sateic Free of this many other publications. 
RAN JUDD CO, 52 Lafayette Pl, New York. 
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A Parlor Poultry Picnic. 


MAY MYRTLE COOK, 


532 





Those who received the odd invitations 
to Mary Anderson’s party this spring, con- 
gratulated themselves upon the good time 
in store, for although the Anderson farm- 
house was not very large nor yet preten- 
tious, still it was the abode of hospitality 
and good cheer. 

The invitations were of cardboard cut in 
the shape of a rooster, and were about four 
inches tall. The front was sketched with 
India ink and showed Master Plymouth 
Rock in all his glory of feather and comb. 
On the plain back was written the invita- 
tion: “Mary Anderson, chicken’ crank, 
wants to see you at her house next Friday 
evening. We will promise you a good time 
discussing the poultry question in all its 
bearings, including the outlook from a cu- 
linary standpoint. Experiments and tests 
of this latter phase of the question will be 
given.” 

You may be sure no one was absent when 
the hour and evening came. The enter- 
tainments and plays were all original and 
so various that I cannot tell you of all of 
them, but I will describe a few of them. 

First there was a feather game. Several 
‘persons sat around a small table, and two 
feathers were started in the air by means 
of the breath of the players, who had to 
keep them afloat by this means. If one 
of the feathers was allowed to drop to the 
table or beyond, the player nearest was 
obliged to drop out of the game. This con- 
tinued until all of the players were out 
save one, who was declared winner. 

A variation of the old donkey game was 
had by using a large picture of a rooster 
in place of the historic donkey, and let- 
ting the players try to supply him . with 
legs. He got the legs, but they never 
seemed to grow in just the place where they 
would be most serviceable. 

Then there was a picture gallery. A num- 
ber of large, colored pictures representing 
the various breeds of feathered pets, both 
male and female, were hung about the par- 
lor walls. These had no label of any kind 
to denote their names, and the guests were 
provided with paper and pencils and set to 
guessing them. Each picture was num- 
bered, and the papers had numbered lines 
to correspond, and the guesser wrote his 
surmises opposite the number on the pa- 
per. Many and laughable were the mis- 
takes made, even by the country bred boys 
and girls, while the mistakes of the young 
people from town were the worst of any. 
No one erred quite so grossly as to think 
a Brown Leghorn was a Buff Cochin, but 
the Black Minorcas and the Langshans 


were continually getting mixed up, while 
some of the names given were new and 
strange to all poultry fanciers. The lists 


were read off after they were done and a 
great deal of laughter was the result. 
Then a dozen cards were handed about, 
on each of which was fastened a feather, 
every feather being taken from a different 
breed of poultry. The players had to guess 
the name of the original wearer of the 
feather, and a dainty feather fan with a 
calendar attached was given to the best 


guesser. 
The last “game” was chicken,—‘‘tame 
game,” as one of the boys said. Every- 


thing on the bountifully spread table, save 
the bread and butter and coffee, was in 
some way related to the topic of the even- 
ing. There was roast chicken, chicken 
fried, chicken boiled, soup of hen, Mexican 
tamales, pressed cock, chicken jelly, 
poached and boiled eggs, rich custard pies, 
tempting puddings, and cakes, all with a 
generous amount.of eggs to their makeup. 
And at last there were served some dainty, 
homemade cream candies, molded in forms 
of eggs, and variously colored and  fla- 
vored. 





National Secretary’s Repor. 


BY THE SECRETARY. 





The circles that have paid their dues to 
date are Nos 30, 80, 88, 37, 96, 81, 77 and 98, 
and the members of 123 who have paid their 
dues are 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 9 and 10. These are 
recorded by the secretary and treasurer and 
can obtain badges by sending 10c to the Cir- 
cle Editor, care of this journal. The follow- 


ing circles have reported to the national 
secretary, but have not paid their dues as 
yet, so are not full members and cannot 
obtain badges until all dues are paid: Nos 





11, 26, 52, 65, 69, 78, 91, 93, 104, 108, 113, 117, 120, 
129, 143 and 145. 

The officers desire to have the dues all 
paid to the national treasurer, William K. 
Vreeland, Belews Creek, Mo, as soon as pos- 
sible, that they may be able to straighten 
out their books before their term of office 
expires, Dec 31, 1900. It will be time to vote 
for new officers very soon. Don’t forget to 
send in your votes for new officers in De- 
cember. The president desires to have the 
secretaries of all circles send their report 
to the national secretary (all who have not 
already done so). Said report to contain 
name and number of circle, motto, date of 
orga zation, also names and addresses of 
all members and their noms de plume, and 
range of age, and to send a like report to 
our vice-president, Miss F. Adele Master- 
son, 137 East Third street, Oswego, N Y. 

It has taken some of the secretaries sev- 
eral months to collect dues, so let each 
member of each circle send their dues of 
five cents each to their secretary early in 
January for 1901. The secretary would be 
pleased to hear of the progress of all cir- 
cles at any time. Address, Mary I. Noble, 
National Secretary A A L C, Monson, Mass. 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 








FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR NOVEMBER. 
14. Double Acrostic.—[Ruthven, Me. 


*»> * * 


oe ee Oe 

***#eee 
ee *# & 
** # @bo 

*e*# eee 


4 

1, To stain; 2, moist; 3, having life; 4, the 
lowest point; 5, large furnaces; 6, a slight 
burn; 1 to 3, expressions of gratitude; 2 to 
4, producing. 

15. Charade— 

My first is level; my second is a sheep; 
a third is a fast; and my whole is windy. 


Square— 
1 3 
5 - * * 7 o 6 
* — « 
* 9 * 10 * 
* = aa = * 
bd ll *12 a 
* © = « 
7 ” - 7 « * 8 
4 2 
From 1 to 2, one who bears the blame 


for others; from 3 to 4, a mineral found at 
Vesuvius; from 5 to 6, a tool car; from 5 
to 7, a hut; from 7 to 8, small winged shoes; 
from 6 to 8, a monster; from 9 to 10, an 
exclamation; from 9 to 11, a partner; from 
11 to 12, to loiter; from 10 to 12, to harass. 





The Bargain Mania. 





Did you we to the rummage sale? 
did. 


Bargains there, all sorts and kinds, 


Splendid. 

Bought a hat that wouldn’t fit, 
Dirt cheap; 

Bought a crib, with naught to put 
To sleep; 

Bought a pair of worn-out shoes, 
Also 

Bought a clock I’m bound to own, 
Won't go; 

Bought a chair, for which I’ve got 
No use; 

Bought a sled without the least 
Excuse. 


Coughed a dime up for a vase 
That’s chipped, 

And a nickel for a vest 
That’s ripped; 

Now I'd give as much again, 
I would, 

To get rid of my bargains if 
I could. 





Curiosity is the noblest or meanest of 
qualities according to its object.—[E. W. 





FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


| Interesting, lt True. 


You Can Try It For Yourself and 
Prove It. 


One grain of the active principle in Stu- 
art’s Dyspepsia Tablets will digest 3000 
grains of meat, eggs or other wholesome 
food, and this claim has been proven by 
actual experiment, which anyone can per- 
form for himself in the following manner: 
Cut hard-boiled eggs into very small 
pieces, as it would be if masticated, place 
the egg and two or three of the tablets in a 
botile or jar containing warm water heated 
to 98 degrees (the temperature of the body) 
and keep it at this temperature for three 
and one-half hours, at the end of which 
time the egg will be as completely digested 
as it would have been in the healthy stom- 
ach of a hungry boy. 

The point of this experiment is that what 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will do to the 
egg in the bottle it will do to the egg or 
meat in the stomach, and nothing else will 
rest and invigorate the stomach so safely 
and effectually. Even a little child can take 
Stuart’s Tablets with safety and benefit 
if its digestion is weak, and the thousands 
of cures accomplished by their regular daily 
use are easilv explained when it is under- 
stood that they are composed of vegetable 
essences, aseptic pepsin, diastase and Gold- 
en Seal, which mingle with the food and di- 
gest it thoroughly, giving the overworked 
stomach a chance to recuperate. 

Dieting never cures dyspepsia, neither do 
pills and cathartic medicines, which sim- 
ply irritate and inflame the intestines. 

When enough food is eaten and prompt- 
ly digested there will be no constipation, 
nor in fact will there be disease of any kind 
because good digestion means good health 
in every organ. 

The merit and success of Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets are worldwide and they are 
sold at the moderate price of 50 cts for full- 
sized package in every drug store in the 
United States and Canada, as well as in 
Europe. 

For the information of those interested, a 
little book will be mailed free by address- 
ing F. A. Stuart Co, Marshall, Mich, giving 
briefly the symptoms of the various forms 
of stomach weakness, causes and cure. 





eaf?? 

All cases of DEAFNESS or HARD-HEARING 
are now CURABLE by our new invention; only those born 
deaf are incurable. HEAD NOISES CEASE IMMEDIATELY. 


ribe your case. amination and advice free. 
You can cure yourself at home at a nominal cost. 


International Aural Clinic, $26745*":Ateic0. 














PARLOR ORGANS futait 


Reduction. 


The world’s largest music house, Lyon & Healy of 
Qhicago, to sharply reduce stock is efering povman on 
dented values. Fine Lyon & Healy Organs former! 
bringing $65, now $37.50; Organs formerly $75,now $42.50. 
Seen Oxoens —— 4 aR, The freight on an organ is 
all m 4 e ship or ever, . 
Don’t fail to write today for bargain list. enn 


LYON & HEALY, cistteor tix. 











students. 
parlors. Electric light. 
every room. 


States and 

















STAMMERINC 


Our new Institute provides accommodation for one hundred 

Spacious gymnasium. 

none oy a Hard 
ndings homelike, moral and wholesome. Cures lasting and permanent, 
efer by permission to Hon. H. S. Pingree, Governor of Mich., Hom. W 

we. pte km Z ich., Hon. m. C. —~— 


Large lecture halls. 


Shese & ra wer Stuart MacArthur, D. D., L. 
urch, New ity, Prof. os. C. Trueblood, University of Michi _A - 
Prof. Robert Irving Fulton, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Okie. Dr. oh ee 
dolph, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, -—- Prof. H. H. Nicholson, 

Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. Endorsed also by hun: 


Additional references furnished on request. Our 200 
ment of Sfammering,” sent FREE to an 


GEO. ANDREW LEWIS Ask also for a FREE sample copy of “ 
who stammered for more | persons who stammer. 
than 20 years. 


a 


Pleasant 
wood floors in 


CURED 


L. D., Pastor Calvary aptist 


ware, Ohio, Dr. Robert L. Ran- 
University of 


of graduates from all parts of the United 
ge book, ‘“‘ The Origin and Treat- 


address for six cents in stamps to cover postage. 
¢ Phono-Meter,” a monthly paper exclusively 


“The Lewis Phono-Metric Institute, 73 Adelaide St., Detroit. Mich. 














An “Old’”’ Tabler’s Views. 


MRS EZRA BROWN, BLUEBERRY FARM, 





I’ve been wondering for a long time if I 
was too old to jine the Tablers. I’ve never 
been much of a jiner, and what jining I 
have done turned out a little disappoint- 
ing, but mistakes continue to be made by 
the best meaning folks and folks with oth- 
erwise good common sense, and I s’pose 
will keep on being made just the same, for 
our experience don’t do anybody else any 
good, and it certainly don’t us, for it comes 
too late. After we get into a scrape, ex- 
perience don’t undo it or help us out. We’ve 
got to have more experience for that. Life 


is a curious journey, anyway, and the 
longer I live the curiouser it seems. If 
we take one road we wish we'd took 


another, and ‘if we’d took the other, we'd 
wish we’d gone some other way. 

But to get back to where I started from, 
I was going to say there are times when 
I should like to kinder express my mind 
on certain subjects. Ezra (Ezra is my bet- 
ter half) has taken this enterprising jour- 
nalever since it first started, and when 
I read some of the recipes and let- 
ters in it, I have thought I would like to 
tell ’em what I know about that, and I’ve 
a good mind to do it. And then, again, 
something sez to me (my sub-cellar mind, 
I s’pose), ““Maranda, don’t be a fool. You 
are altogether too old. Don’t you know 
nobody has any use for olé folks nowdays? 
They are laid one side like the dried ’arbs 
in the garret, nicely labeled, ‘For use in 
case of sickness.’ ”’ 

Still, that kind of reasoning didn’t sat- 
isfy me a mite. Some way I felt that 
old folks ought to have a chance once in 
a while, just as well as the young ones. 
Seems to me as if they need a little amuse- 
ment and encouragement, if anybody does. 
Haven’t they (some of ’em) borne the heat 
and burthens of the day, and a good 
many of the nights also, for 40 years, more 
or less? In their young days very few 
children had the advantages that the very 
poorest ones can have now for nothing. 
Perhaps there was but one thing they ever 
had enough of, and that was work, but 
they were never scrimped on that. Day 
after day the same weary round of monot- 
onous toil, distasteful perhaps, but con- 
scientiously and thoroughly performed. 

But the work of a farmer’s wife is not 
conducive to beaaity of form or face. Cold 
cream we are familiar with, but we don’t 
use it as a cosmetic. Massage, too, we un- 
derstand, but we only practice it on Mon- 
day. The form loses its beauty, the joints 
enlarge, the hands lose their suppleness 
and symmetry, and the feet (poor, tired 
feet) their form and comeliness. And all 
this, mind you, at a time of life when they 
ought to be in the prime and glory of 
womanhood! Now it seems to me as if it 
wouldn’t be nothing nrore than fair if these 
women folks should have a little fuss made 
over them once in a while, as well as the 
young folks. I do believe it would do them 
good and cheer them up wonderfully, if 
they knew that they are appreciated and 
was told of it once or twice in a while. 
Just let them have a corner in .your paper 
and encourage them to express their opin- 
ions about matters and things. But land 
sakes, perhaps you’re one of ’em who think 
that wimmin talk enough without. encour- 
aging of ’em, and so I guess I better stop 
where I be. 





A Farmer’s Vacation in Europe. 
H. HEATON, 





Interesting as one finds Paris, London, 
Oxford and other cities beyond the Atlan- 
tic, the face of nature is even more in- 
teresting. Vegetation is so green, and 
there seems to be such a loving attention 
to it by all classes, in country, village and 
city. One of the large churches of Win- 
chester is inclosed by a stone wall, but out- 
side of the wall is a beautifully kept holly 
hedge, and lest harm should come to the 
hedge, there is a paling fence outside of it. 
The English ivy curtains almost everything 
with its dark green leaves,—not as small 
vines, grown in pots, as with us, but vines 
with stems six and eight inches in diame- 
ter and with a spread of foliage covering 
many square yards of surface, as on the 
south side of the crumbling walls of New- 
ark castle. Three vines of ivy here veil 
hundreds of square yards of surface, It 





TALK 





is almost worth a visit to England to see 
Bushypark, surrounding Hampton court. 
The avenue of horse chestnuts was in bloom 
when I visited it, and I can well believe 
that it is unsurpassed in all the world, 
the trees are so large and symmetrical, and 
in the double rows, on each side of the 
avenue, it requires critical attention to de- 
tect a difference between any two trees. 
The maze at Ilampton court is a great 
curiosity, too. A number of years since I 
was at Shaw’s gardens, St Louis, where 
there is a maze, but the red cedars of 
which it is composed are dead in places, 
breaking the screens. The Hampton court 
maze is perfect, and though planted by 
William III, more than 200 years ago, one 
must expect a difficult task, if he enters it, 
to find his way to the center and return. 
The rhododendrons in Kew gardens were 
beyond description beautiful. The formal- 
ity of the gardening at Versailles is thought 
by some to detract from a full enjoyment 
of the beautiful shrubs and trees, but the 
mingling of art and nature, to one not crit- 
ical, is delightful. The laburnum trees, 
which Tennyson calls “dropping walls of 
fire,”’ are incomparably lovely, and the rho- 
dodendrons are but little if any less mag- 
nificent than those of Kew gardens. At 
Warwick castle there are a number of ce- 
dars of Lebanon, fully 10 feet in circum- 


AROUND THE TABLE 
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<4 HONESTY is the best 


policy.” Nobody 


contradicts it. 

Your dealer can get lamp- 
chimneys that almost never 
break from heat, or those that 
break continually. Which does 


he get? 


Which do you get? 


Macbeth’s ‘‘ pearl top’’ and ‘‘ pearl 
glass*’ are tough against heat; not 
one in a hundred breaksin use. The 
glass is clear as well as tough. They 
are accurate, uniform. 

Be willing to pay more for chimneys 
that last till they rot, unless some acci- 
dent happens to them, 


f Our “Index” describes aff 


and their 


lamps 
groper chimneys. With it always order 
viel of chimney for any 


the right size and 


for any lamp. 
it. 


We mail it REE sounp ano ahe ues for 


Address 


Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 























*I would like to express m atitude 
for the benefit secabena hems daar won- 
derful medicine, ‘Favorite Prescrip- 
tion,’” writes Mrs. H. C. Anderson, of 
South Britain, New Haven Co., Conn. 


Box 33). “During the first month o 
pregnancy I could not keep anything 
on my stomach. Was so sick that I 
had to Fe to bed and stay for weeks. I 
tried different doctors, but with little 


benefit. I read about many being 
helped by using your medicine so I 
thought I would give it a trial. I be- 


gan to take your ‘Favorite Prescrip- 
tion’ in November and I had a nice 
little baby girl in February following. 
My baby weighed over eight pounds. 
I was only in hard labor about one 
hour and got along nicely during con- 
finement ; was up and dressed on the 
eighth day. I never had the doctor 
with me at all. My friends thought 
that I was sick a very short time. I 
think Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 
tion is indeed @ mother’s true friend, 
for it helped me wonderfully.” 


FAVORITE PRESCRIPTION 


MAKES WEAK WOMEN STRONG, 
SICK WOMEN WELL. 















of the finest hea 


$3.95 HEAVY RAINCOAT 


Men’s lar $10.00 
Weight Binck soft 
vq clehe Black and Bue "ivicet 


BOX RAINCOAT AN 
CLOSING OUT a Soon 


cut this ad out and send to 
our height and IES aoa 
r of inches around iy at breast, 
taken over vest, under coat, close u 
under arms, and we willsend you 
coat by express C. O. D. 
examin ation. and try it on 
at your express office, and if found 
exactly as represented, the most 
wonderful value you ever saw or 
of, and equal to any water- 
the —— Pra oe ont. ae, od 
our ex 
special offer o- $3.95 charges. 
THIS MACKINTOSH 
is the 1901 suyie, easy A 
as 
tesh Cloth, either black or blue, one 
wool waterproof fabrics onthe market. 









ity fancy plaid wate: 
T 8TY 


f lining, made 
in the latest BOX COA LE, as Tiustrated ‘double 
sti tilated 


itched throughout, velvet collar, ven 
is suitable for both rain : 


arm holes, 
or overcoat, teed 


— the 
test value ever known. FOR FREE CLOTH 
OF MEN'S MACKINTOSHES, fer 8. a rae 


write for SAMPLE BOOK No. 83K. 
Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 











Special Offer 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS: 


totes 

















O EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER who pays one 


dollar we will send this jourral to Jan, I$ 


thus 


giving the rest of this year free from the time the 
subscription ts received. 


Beok and Almanac for 
es and of great reference value to all, is in- 
with each subscription. 


500 p: 
clude 


Acopy of the American Sgptouttantet Year 
1901,a book oe 


over 


The above is a svecial offer which is made at no 
other season of the year, and we would request you 
as a favor to show our journal to your friends and 
neighbors and ask them to subscribe. 


As an inducement for you to get up a club we will 


send our 


journal one year free 


return for 


v' 
three new subscribers at one dollar, and include 


a copy of our Year Book with each subscripton. 


This is the best time of the year for 
getting subscriptions,and we trust you will 






begia at once an energetic canvass of your 
neighborhood and make good use of the 
above offer. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 






















FREE. 












Take your choice of any 
ee We give away Watches, 
®\ Pins, Skates, Steam Engines, Dolls, Footballs, Cameras, Telescopes, 

A and many other valuable articles shown in our Premium List, 

All you have to do to get these presents is to sell f 
our handsomegold plated Stick Pin 5 
colored stones. Write today and we will send you 
18 Scarf Pins to sell at roc. each. 
us, select your premium and we will sen 
return mail. Send no money. We trust you. 

HAYDEN MFG. CO., 

Main Street, - Attle 


remium shown here, 
ings, Bracelets, Hat [f= 


8,set with richly 
Return the 


boro, Mass. 






1.80 to 
it by 
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MOTHERS AND 





MOTHER AND | 


ference, and a sequoia planted by the prince 
consort in 1852, fully 60 feet high, with the 
English name of Wellingtonia on a metal 
plate, with the object of trying to fix that 
name to the species. When all these beau- 
tiful objects are remembered, together with 
the nightingales, skylarks, cuckoos, mavis 
and many other lovely singing birds, no one 
needs to doubt that six weeks spent among 
them “seem but a few days.” 





Our Conversation Corner. 


Mother and I—It has been with pleasure 
that I have read the numerous articles in 
this valuable paper in regard to taking 
summer boarders. I live in Florida and 
would like to have winter boarders or 
guests. I would like to keep before me the 
“ideal hostess” in the July 14 number, 
and although I perhaps cannot fulfill all 
her good qualities and quantities, I will 
endeavor to make my guests comfortable 
and happy. I inclose picture of my mother 
and me in our sitting room. I wonder if 
Sarah Wood, the “ideal hostess,’’ could be 
induced to tell how much money her guests 
paid her per week or month?—[C. H. L. 





Mistake Is Lesson—The present builds 
the palace or the hut of the future. Friends, 
with that fact before us, have we a moment 
to waste,—a moment to use in a misleading 
way either to ourselves or our friends? It 
is hard to always do or say the right thing 
at the right time, but if we are alive to 
ourselves, we are quick to discover a mis- 
take. A mistake as a rule is a lesson. If 
the lesson be heeded, we move on again all 
the stronger. The minutes make the hour, 
the hours make the day, and the days make 
the year. A well-spent minute is a smile, 
a well-spent hour is a happy thought, a 
well-spent day is a real pleasure, and a well- 
spent year is a cup overflowing with joy. 
We enter the palace and life is one long day 
of sunshine.- [Silas Q. Croker. 





Poultry Tablers—How many of the Ta- 
blers raise poultry for market, and how 
many feed pure food stuffs? Also, how 
many kill old horses and feed that as the 
meat portion of the food? Some dealers 
will not deal in poultry or eggs when it is 
known horse flesh is used. Some poultry 
men who feed it, however, claim there 
would be no profit in the business if they 
could not use it. I claim that a better 
price should be paid poultry raisers who 
feed only pure foods. As it is now, the 
man who cannot produce so good an article 
(that is, so wholesome an article) as the 
man who feeds good wholesome food, gets 
just as good a price for both poultry and 
eges.—[Lynn. 





“Charity’—As I am the man that took so 


kindly to the overcoat, I think I have a 
right to say a little more about charity. 
They had a charity ball in our town the 
other night, or, that is to say, there was 
a poor man who needed help and they gave 
a dance for him. For supper they served 
oysters. The “good” people wished just an 
oyster supper, but the “worldly” said a 


The music cost $7, the oysters and 
crackers $3. “hey took in $11, which left 
the poor man just $1. It reminded me of 
the farmer that shot at two owls inside of 


dance. 


his barn. He killed one of them but burned 
up his barn i. the transaction.—[Silas Q. 
Croker. 


Little Waif—Inco G. Nito tells us of a 


dear little waif. Could matters be ar- 
ranged to send this wild child to the Home 
for the Friendless, New York city? In 
this institute she would be kindly trained 
and treated, before book study would be 
thought of. Dear sister Discouraged, I 
think you would enjoy the home mental 
culture of the Chautauqua club, Chautau- 
qua, N Y. Isolated members pursue the 
course.—[N. L. D. 





WHAT WE SHOULD BE THANKFUL FOR- 


For peace of mind that reigns within, 
For wealth of health and strength of limb, 
For judgment taught to shun the sin 
Of selfishness that lurks within. 

Be thankful that we may possess 

A heart that feels a friend’s distress, 
And scatters bounties but to bless. 

Be thankful, too, for all the good 
That permeates the human blood, 
And pray with hope that erst it would 
Unite mankind in brotherhood. 


UNCLE STEPHEN. 





For Steel Ranges—Mrs A. B. M., the way 


I keep my steel range looking like new is 
this: Rub with fine emery paper, then with 
the finest sandpaper you can get. Now to 
polish, apply fine laundry soap to a soft 
flannel cloth, dip in fine powdered emery 
dust and polish well. By doing this way 
once a week you can keep the polished steel 
looking as well as new. To black the stove 
take the black enamel for blacking steel 
ranges, thin some with turpentine and ap- 
ply with a brush. If any of the enamel 
should get on the polished steel dampen a 
cloth in gasoline and clean it off. Never 
use kerosene on the stove in any way; it 
will be sure to rust if. Now build just 
enough fire in the stove to dry it, and keep 
the heat steady for about three hours. Do 
not get the enamel too hot before it is well 
dried, for it will not last near so long, and 
the enamel will last for several months by 
touching it up now and then where the heat 
affects it most. Will Mrs A. B. M. try this 
or anyone else, and report?—[Mrs J. M. S. 


Peach Pie—Line a pie tin with paste, 
fill with pared peaches in halves or quar- 
ters, sprinkle thickly with sugar and 
chopped almonds, add % cup cold water and 
a sprinkling of flour, and bake in a quick 
oven. Then cover with a meringue made 
by beating the whites of 2 eggs to a stiff 
froth with 2 tablespoons white sugar, 
return to the oven and brown slightly. 
Canned peaches may be used. May be 
baked in two crusts if preferred. Another 
delicious peach pie may be made by adding 
halved or quartered peaches (fresh or 





canned) to an uncooked custard, sweeten 
to taste, bake in one crust, and when done 
cover with a meringue.—[M. Ss. 
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Clearfield, Pa. 


The Al-Vista Camera 


of things.” 


— 
Address, J 
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“It takes a broad view 





This camera shows a distinct advance in the art of photog- 
raphy. It has all the advantages of the ordinary machine 


and many other unique features. It is impossible here to 
describe in detail, but we ask you to send for our free cata- 
logue, which will show you how the lens swings around a 
half circle,making an exposure twice as great as is customary. 
The camera figured here is the AL-VISTA SB. Itis adapted 
for both time and instantaneous exposure, and takes pictures 
8 1-2 x 41-2and also31-2x9. Rapid Rectilinear lens. Heavy 
nickel fittings. Black morocco leather. The price 1s $20. 


MULTISCOPE AND FILM CoO., 


1201 Jefferson St., Burlington, Wis., U. S.A 























Sona Fide Guaranteed Salary 


«A MEN and 
A R WOMEN 
to REPRE- 

2 EXPENSES {SENT US 


APPOINTING AGENTS 1 
Some to travel, othe to travel, others for local work. Rapidpromotion. New 
brilliant lines, best plans, old-established house, ideal employ- 
ment. STAFFORD PRESS Co., New Haven, Conk. 


$3 a DaySure:: Streets 


furnish the work and teach you <~ig rb om ry 
the locality where at ag Send us b aay address and we will 








explain the busi ly, tee a clear profit 
ot for every day's a absolutely Aiming Write at once. 
BOYAL UFACTURING CO., Bex350, De ie. 





For Railroad and 

| G Commercial Serv- 

ice. Typewriting 

pe — Peisk TEL guaranteed. 
‘atalog Free. ELECRAPH 
SCHOOL, Lebanon, Pa. 





BOYS AND GIRLS 


We give premiums for selling an aatte Tablets.”’ 
Every Lady will will buy them. Write 


FREDERICK CHEMICAL cO., Taunton, Mass. 


Ateciately cured, Nevertoreturn. 

A Boon to sufferers, Acts like magic. 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
queen D'.£.M.Botot, Box 690, Augusta,Ma 


8. H. Evans, 1010 F st Washington, D.C. Ad- 
vice as to patentability free. No attorney's 
fee until patent is allowed. Circular free. 


MPRA MORRO RRO RRR RO HIM 


i‘ Regen ts[Rer] 


% 


eee 











We desire to secure a number o 
vassers for the * AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST ” 
in the States of Ohio, West Virgin 
the South, and Pennsylvania on SALARY 

NSES. Residents of the res 
preferred. When applying state experience. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York, 
eepapep oop CaP iCareh Cares iCaseh Neath dC atehietebilePeBlePeialy 














The Home Dressmaker. 








$137-RAG DOLE 
AND SET. One size. 


.. This set of pat- 
terns includes the model 
for the doll body, which 
may be filled with fine 
sawdust. The set may be 
developed in any pre- 
ferred material, but care 
should be taken. to have 
the garments made in a 
favorite color. It is said 
by people who teach kin- 
@ergartens that children 
under six usually favor 
bright red, while older 
children turn to blue or 
blue and white. 


8118S—LADIES’ JACK- 
ET, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 
42-inch bust. The illus- 
tration shows a model in 
Persian lamb, with black 
bear trimmings. The 
jacket is _ lined with 
gale blue brocade. This 
esign can be made up 
in Astrakhan or lamb’s 
wool cloth, with plush 


collar, revers and cuffs, 
or heavy cloth may be 
used, with trimmings of 
velvet or fur. 





8140—LADIES’ FIVE- 
GORED WALKING 
SKIRT. 22, 24, 2, 28, 
32, 3-inch waist. 
Skirts ‘in this style may 
be made of pebble chevr- 
iot, covert, ladies’ cloth 
Jr camel’s hair, although 
the greater number are 
of _double-faced cloth 
without lining. 


Twenty-five and thirty-five cent patterns, 
the latest and best fashions, cut by one of 
the. most reliable pattern houses in the 











RARE 


v. 
. 
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8126—LADIES’ 
CY WAIST 


‘1 (3 


Z PAN. 
Ding FIVE-GORED 
SKIRT. Waist, 32, 34, 
36, 38 40-inch bust. Skirt, 
36-inch waist. This ’cos- 


tume is_ developed in 
mauve Venetian com- 
bined with violet velvet 
and braided ivory satin. 
Broad .or ladies’ cloth, 
zibeline, lin, crepe- 
line, camel’s hair, serge 
or covert are app riate 
for this mode, and ma 
be stylishly ecombin 
with lace, net, 

ersian embroideries, 
velvet, silk or satin. 


panne, 





8136-—BANJO, st AN- 
DOLIN AND ‘GUITAR 


COVERS—Nothing could 
be more acceptable for 
a gift to a music-lov- 
ing and music-making 
boy or girl than a cover 
for the instrument from 
‘which so much pleasure 
is derived. These covers 


or ladies’ 
made in a favorite color. 
Many beautiful mono- 
ams or college em- 
lems are worked in fan- 
ey silks on the tops of 
these covers. Some are 
develo in dark green 
with bright red cord or 
braid outlining the 
seams, and the em- 
broidery done in the 
same cheerful color. 
Gold satin or tinsel cord 
are also sed for this 
purpose and the buttons 
are usually made of the 
cloth from which the 
cover is made. 





8135—BOY’S _NIGHT 
d 12 


SHIRT. 6, 8, 10 an 
years. This serviceable 
garment is usually devel- 
oped in white muslin or 
long cloth, although for 
winter wear it may be 
made of flannel or flan- 
nelette. 











country, are here offered for only TEN 
CENTS each, postpaid; this by our special 
arrangement with the manufacturers. 
Order by number, which in each instance 
accompanies description. Give bust meas- 
ure for ladies’ upper garments; give waist 
measure for skirts; give both age and 
breast measure for misses and children. 
Patterns are 10c each, and should be or- 
dered of the Office of this Publication. 





The A A L C—Hurry up, circlers! Pres- 
idents and secretaries, hustle up your mem- 
bers. Election for national officers will soon 
be on, and I would like to see the vote 
of every circle in existence noted in the re- 
sults. Ladies, now is the time to assert 
your rights; while Uncle Sam does not grant 
you that privilege, the A A LC does. You 
can practice now ready for the day when 
woman suffrage will be tolerated. Do not 
think, circlers, there is nothing to be gained 
by belonging to this national club. The 
exchange and transfer of past letters from 
one circle to another will be one of the 
amusing as well as instructive features. 
When one circle may be dull or losing in 
interest, it could be revived and enliv- 
ened by the adoptirig of plans or methods 
of other circles. I claim I am in one of 
the best of circles, yet I do not know this 
to be a fact only through this way of read- 
ing the letters of others. Let all circles 
come in this national club and let us start 
the new year with a war whoop for suc- 
cess all along the line.—[Uncle Will of Cir- 
cles 104, 81 and 88. 








DO YOU FEEL LIKE THIS? 


Pen Picture for Women. 


**T am so nervous, there is not @ 
well inch in my whole body. I am so 
weak at my stomach and have indi- 
gestion horribly, and palpitation of 
the heart, and I am losing flesh. This 
headache and backache nearly kills 
me, and yesterday I nearly had hyster- 
ics ; there is a weight in the lower part 
of my bowels bearing down all the 
time, and pains in my groins and 
thighs; I cannot sleep, walk, or sit, 
and I believe I am diseased all over; 
no one ever suffered as I do.” 

This is a description of thousands of 
cases which come to Mrs. Pinkham’s 
attention daily. An inflamed and ul- 
cerated condition of the neck of the 
womb can produce all of these symp- 





Mrs. JoHN WILLIAMS. 


toms, and no woman should allow 
herself to reach such a perfection of 
misery when there is absolutely no 
need of it. The subject of our por- 
trait in this sketch, Mrs. Williams of 
Englishtown, N.J., has been entirely 
cured of such illness and misery by 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 

and, and the guiding advice of Mrs. 
Pinkham of Lynn, Mass. 

No other medicine has such a record 
for absolute cures, and no other medi- 
tine is ‘“‘just as good.” Women who 
want a cure should insist upon getting 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound when they ask for it at a store. 
Anyway, write a letter to Mrs. Pink- 
bam at Lynn, Mass., and tell her all 
your troubles. Her advice is free. 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 





[31] 
Keep Your 
Blankets 


as soft as new, by 


washing them in 


535 





GOLD DUST 


Washing Powder 








cut this ad out and send IONEY 
number of in 


ches around body at waist and 
length of skirt front from 
go bette: — by will 7) AN 
ar New, ya! le 
ROOF SKIRT AND CAPE by express, 
f ee D., subject GA tupaiontion, 
You can examine and try it on 
at your express office, and if 
found the most stylish water- 
proof suit you ever saw, the 
equal of an ~ you could 
have made at three times our 
Price, superior to waterproof suits that 
sell generally at $6.00 te $10.00, then 
pay the express at OUR SPECIAL 
OFFER PRICE FOR com- 
= PLETE SKIRT AND CAPE, $ ' 
4 and express charges. THESE SUITS 
are made from an extra qual- 
ity waterproof cashmere 
mackintosh cloth, in black or 
ar te. lined with Ca qual- 
Pp wa ning. 
Cape is lined wht ax extra qual! 
waterproof lining, made wit 
double cape, velvet collar, extra well ed throughout. 
Skirt—Latest style, adjustable at waist, buttons down either 
extra quality plaid waterproof lining. Sizes to fit a waist from 
22 to 30 inches. Buttons concealed by deep fly. Can be 
worn in Try of or over an mem | skirt. A $2.95 
fashionable suit for reiny, nasty an sloppy weather 
‘ered. Cape only, —— 








such as was never before pe only. 
only, $1.50. For free cloth samples of everything 


write for sample book No. 88K. Address, 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


FREE RUPTURE CURE 


@ure Yourself at Home Without Pain, Dan- 
™ ger, Operation or an Hour's Loss of 
. Time From the Day’s Work. 
Mr. R. W. Yourex tried this 
wonderful method and says: 
“Dr. Rice’s method cured me, 
I did not lose a day on the road. 
Hundreds of merchants and 
friends in Llinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and Iowa know the 
that th 












th 
enough to tell other rup’ 
people how they may profi! 
my experience.” 
lives in Cedar Rapids, 
322 First 


ruptured person o 

at once to Dr. W. ce, 

W. Main 8t., Adams, N. Y., and make a trial of this 
method that cures without pain, danger, or 
@n hour’s loss of time. Write sure, 















SAO Easy! 


If you are out of employment, or employed 

at unsatisfactory wages, write us imme- 
diately. We can give you something to 

do that will make you $50 a month with- 
out any trouble. You can work right 
around your own home or travel if you 
wish. A Brand New Thing. A Big 
Money Maker. You will be surprised 
how easily you can make the above sum. 
Hundreds are making double that. Pos- 
sibly you can do it too. Send your name , 
and address,anyhow. Pleaseinvestigate. 
Write to-day. : 


ORANGE JUDD CO. (Agents’ Dept.), 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, 
SESESSESESE SELES 
















TheYouth’s 


Companion 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


Free Every 
Week to 
January |, 
1901. 


We shall be glad to:send to any one 
requesting it our Illustrated Announcement of 
the new volume for 1901, and also a sample 
copy of a recent issue containing Mary E. 
Wilkins’s article, “When People Wrote Letters.” 





There 


is no Better Investment 








For 

$1.75 
Than 
This. 





'HOSE who subscribe now, sending $1.75, the yearly 
subscription price, with this slip or the name of this 
publication, will receive all the remaining issues of The 
Companion for 1900, including the Double Holiday Numbers, 
FREE, and then the issues for fifty-two weeks, a full 
year, until January J, 1902. 
of the new Companion Calendar, lithographed in 12 colors 
from exquisite designs painted expressly for The Companion. 


This Offer includes the gift 
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The Youth’s Companion, 


Boston, 


Mass. 
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HAVE EOS MELLOW LAND. 
aq GRICULTURAL DRA Pira Buc Brick, Co e, Chimne 


and Tops, Encaustic Sidewalk Tile, &c. 
Cement &c. Write for prices. John H, J 





follow ‘thro condition is sure to 
ollow 
TAGKSON'S Round 


anes wee eee ee Fone Sess 
8 ly Morta p Plaste ‘i 
upply Mortar Colors, Plaster, Lime, 
oaeen, 40 3rd Av. Albany. N.Y. 











THE ONLY 
TOOLS YOU 
NEED. 


BRAND NEW STEEL ROOFING ¢ 


ught at Meogiver Sales, sheets either flat, 
amy “Vv” crimped, - 
Price pee +a of 10x10 feet . 
or 100 square feet ; 
No other tool el than a hatchet or hammer is re- 
wpized & tolay this roofing. We furnish FRE : 

order sufficient paint to cover, an 

nails to to ay it. Write we Free pOntaleque No, 25, 


merchan Bo us at 
SHeRiFr's ond RECEIVES 
“Our er are ON E-HAL P oF others.” 


Wee RCH BUSS M ESTING ES, 











A Farmer’s Paint 


eran because Se bis the mest 
lasting and costs the 


 ASBESTINE:. 


Any one can apply it. Suited toanything 

a can put a brush to. Costs one- 

as much as oil paint. It protects 

— ym ay destroys all on, Ask 
ke er or send for Color Card K 

white and 16 tints). 


TheAlden Speare’s Sons Co., 100WilliamSt. New York. 
9 Milwaukee A ve., Chicago. "369 Atlantic Ave,, Boston. 


Second Hand MACHINERY 


FOR SALE. Everything in engines, boilers, 
umps, iron and wood working machinery, shaft- 
ng, pulleys, belting and mill supplies. Prices 

lowest. We can save you money. rite to us. 


HARRIS MACHINERY CO., 














WINCHESTER 


“NEW RIVAL”’ 
FACTORY LOADED SHOTCUN SHELLS 


No black powder shells on the market oa with the ‘‘NEW RIVAL” 


in uniformity and strong shooting q 


Get the genuine. 


ities. Sure fire and waterproof. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 














4% * $s tectastetectes *, 
> Soatondresoeteetoete sloasestoesnsonte oe toe lee tealenseatoetoe tee teeteeteees 


: What’s the 
Matter with 
KANSAS ? 


Kansas Owns (in round numbers) 
900,000 horses and mules, 550,000 milch 
cows, 1,600,000 other cattle, 2,400,000 
swine and 225,000 sheep. 


Its Farm Products tnis yearinciude 
150,000,000 bushels of corn, 60,000,000 
busheis of wheat and millions upon 
millions of dollars in value of other 
grains, fruits, vegetables, etc. 

In debts alone it has a shortage. 

Send for freecopy of “What's the 
Matter with Kansas?’’—a new book 
of 96 pages of facts. 


G. C. DILLARD, G. E. P. Agt. 
{The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 
377 Broadway, New York. 4 
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When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 











GOOD CIDER 


and more of it from oo smal. ‘amount 
of apples can only be secured by 


of HYDRAULIC. 
DER PRES 


ad in various sizes, han 
wer. Theonly press cama 
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WE SELL DIRECT 


to farmers, through reliable Farmer Agents. 
L. B. Rosertson, Receiver, 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


1008 Washington Ave., Minneapolis, Minn 
FOR 


WE 
WANT THB 


Economy Harness Riveter 


and other fast ar op 
The Riveter can 

Mends anything “ie a well pe sey 1 
serves the pu . Does heavy farm work, 
Can be in the pocket. ts make 


poe 
88 Pietoand ope corns for SOs fn stamp 
7.8. Foote Co., Fredericktown, Obie. 













Ellwood Steel Wire Fences 


Bix styles—18 to 58 inches—best steel wires, 
heavily galvanized. Expansion and contrac 


tion provided for. Every rod guaranteed. 
Sold by local agents. If no agent in your 
town write to the makers, 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago orNew Yors. 


|e AMERICAN fewen 
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For Mutton MERINO 


2 STEP! i. POWERS. A practical and most yval- 
uable workon the «ection, care, breedmg and diseases 
of the Merino Ee au sections of the United States. 





It is a full a ‘a treatise upon this one breed 
Cheaper than wood. Special prices to Churches and Cem- | of sheep. _ Illustrated cloth, 5 by 74 inches. Postpaid, 
eteries. Strong, Durable and Cheap. Catalogue free. 1.50. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO., Box B, Winchester, Indiana. Catalog Free of 3.and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD +‘ Lafayette Pl, New York. 





of Agricultural Books, 


Catalog Complete (thence jue 


COMPANY. New York, N. Y., or Chicago, Iil- 





Send to ORANGE JUDD 


Agricultural Books tiviin. chicos = 








New York, for Complete Catalcg. 





